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YRYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY NEXT. — 

SEVENTEENTH SATURDAY CONCERT.—Malle. Carola, Mr. Edward 
Lioyd ; solo pianoforte, Madame Schumann. Symphony, No. 2, in D minor (Spohr), 
first time at these concerts ; pianoforte concerto, No. 4, in G (Beethoven) ; overture, 
“ Siege of Corinth” (Rossini); Humoreske, “ Don Quixote,” for orchestra, Op. 87 
(Rubinstein), first time of performance. Conductor—Mr, Manns. 

Admission, Half-a-Crown; or by Guinea Season Ticket. Transferable serial 
Stalls, for the remaining 10 Concerts, One Guinea. Single stalls, Half-a-crown. 


ADAME SCHUMANN at the NEXT SATURDAY 
CONCERT. 


RYSTAL PALACE MUSIC MEETINGS.—June 
27th, 29th; July @nd, 4th; and Distribution of Prizes, July 6th. Choral 
Societies (Native and Foreign), Church and Cathedral Choirs, Glee and Madrigal 
and Part-Song Vocalists, Military and Voluntter Bands, Amateur Soprano, Con- 
tralto, Tenor, and Bass Solo Singers intending to compete for Prizes at the First 
Anuual National Music Meeting of the Crystal Palace Company, must send in their 
applications before April 15th, The Rules, Forms of Application, List of Music to 
be prepared, and other details, are now ready. All communications to be addressed 
to Mr. Willert Beale, at the Crystal Palace, 
: By Order, 








GEORGE GROVE, Secretary. 


THE ALEXANDRA HOMES. 


Patron—His Reyal Highness the PRINCE of WALES. 
Patroness—Her Royal Highness the PRINCESS of WALES, 
Vice-Patron—His Grace the AnouBIsHoP of CANTERBURY. 








There are now Thirty-six Homes erected, and partially endowed. Funds are 
urgently required for the maintenance ,of the inmates,.and for the unavoidable 
Expenses. 


ASSEMBLY ROOMS, MARGATE, 


(Kindly lent for the occasion by EDWIN VILLIERS Esq., the Proprietor.) 


N MONDAY, 19th Fesvary, 1872, Mrs. Francis 
TaLFourp’s Fourth Annual Vocal-and Instrumental GRAND CONCERT 
will be given in aid of the above Institution, when the following eminent Artists and 
kind friends have generously promised their valuable services: Mdme, Rita, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, Mr, Trelawny Cobham, Mr. F. Penna, Signor Ciabatta, Signor 
Visetti, Mr. J, L. Hatton, Mr. Chandeau Lane,” violinist ;.MasterG, F. Hatton, 
ianist; Mrs, Francis Talfourd, Mrs. Tennent, Mr, John Henry Croft, Mr, John 
odges, and other kind friends. A splended new grand Pianoforte, most kindly 
lent for the occasion by Messrs. Jobn Broadwood & Sons. F 

Under kind and distinguisheddocal patronage, and His Grace the Duke of Mar!- 
borough, the Most Hon, the Marquis of Salisbury, the Right Hon. Earl Granville, 
K.G. (Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports), the Right Hon. the Earl of Granard, K.G., 
the Right Hon, Earl Kenmare, the Right Hon. Lord Vaux of Harrowden, the Right 
Hon. Lord Fitzwalter, Sir George Bowyer, Bart., the Patrons, Vice-Patrons, and 
the Trustees of the Alexandra Homes, 

Lady Patronesses—Her Grace the Duchess of Marlborough, the Most Hon. the 
Marchioness of Londonderry, the Most Hon. the Marchioness of Salisbury, the Right 
Hon. the Countess Granville, the Right Hon. the Countess Granard, the Right Hon. 
Lady Vaux of Harrowden, the Right Hon. Baroness Burdett Coutts. 

Conductors—Signor VissTt1 and Mr. J, L. HatTon. 


ATURDAY EVENING CONCERTS OF OLASSI- 
CAL CHAMBER MUSIO, at St. Gzorus’s Hatt. Director—Mr. WILbELM 
Ganz. A Series of SIX CONCERTS will take place on the following consecutive 
jay Evenings, viz.,—Fesrvary 24th, Maron 2nd, 9th, 16th, 23rd, and 30th. 
At each Concert Three Concerted Instrumental Pieces and some Vocal Music will be 
Performed, Single Subeeription (Transferable) for the Six Concerts, One Guinea . 
stalls, numbered, Five Shillings; baloony, Half-a-crown ; admission, One Shilling. 
Tickets at the principal musicsellers, at St. George’s Hall, and of the Director, 
Wilhelm Ganz, 15, Queen Anne Street. 


a . 
A BASSOON PLAYER (German) wishes for an 
Engagement of permanency in an Orchestra. He has considerable practice 
as an Orchestral player, having been in Continental Opera-houses, and at 
the same time is also a Solo player, ra to be addressed, ‘‘C. M. (Bassvon),” 
to the care of Messrs. D. Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


ORTON ©. ALLISON'S Tarantella (8rd Edition), 














MDLLE. CARLOTTA PATTI. 
a CARLOTTA PATTI will shortly arrive in 


London, and would accept Engagements fur a limited number of Public and 
Private Concerts. Aqghestens to be made to Mr. Maurice Strakosch, 106, 
d I » Paris, 








FRIDAY NEXT. 
ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hati.— 


kJ Conductor—Sir Micnazt Costa—Faipay next, February 23rd. Spour’s 
“ LAST JUDGMENT ;” Menpetssoun’s “ PRAISE JEHOVAH” (Lauda Sion) ; 
Haypy's “ THIRD SERVICE.” Principal Vocalists : Mad L Sherring- 
ton, Mdlle. Drasdil, Mr. Pearson, and Mr. Whitney. Tickets 3s., 5s., and stalls, 
10s. 6d., at No. 6, Exeter Hall. 


R. FERDINAND HILLER at the SATURDAY 


POPULAR CONCERTS, Sr. James's Hatt (his only appearance this season), 
TO-MORROW (Sarurpay afternoon), Feb. 17. 


ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS.—The following 
artists will appear on WepNespay Next :—Mdme, Sherrington, Miss Blanche 
Cole, and Miss Annie Edmonds, Miss Enriquez, and Mdme. Patey; Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Maybrick, Pianoforte—Mdme. Arabella 
Goddard. Conductors—Mr. J. L. Hatton and Mr. Sidney Naylor, Stalls,és ; tamily 
tickets for four, 21s. ; balcony, 3s.; area, 2s.; orchestra and gallery, 1s. Tickets to 
pode xa = Mr. Austin, St. James Hall; Bousey & Co., Holles Street ; and the usual 
musicsellers. 


ADAME SHERRINGTON at the NEXT BALLAD 
CONCERT. 

















FEBRUARY 27th, 
R. RANSFORD'S ANNUAL CONCERT will take 


place at Sr. James's Hatt on Tugspay evening, 27th inst., at eight o'clock. 
ocalists—Madame Liebhart, Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Alice Barth, and Madame 
Rudersdorff, who will sing, on this occasion, Carl Hause’s new National Song “ The 
Prince and the Princess of Wales.” Miss Rose Harrison, Miss Ransford, and Madame 
Patey ; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Wilford Morgan, and Mr. George 
Perren, Mr. J. G. Patey and Mr. Ransford. Pianoforte, Mr. Sidney Smith. The 
London Vocal Quartet. Accompanyists, Mr. J. G. Callcott and Mr. F. Stanislaus, 
Stalls, 6s.; family ticket (to admit four), 21s.; balcony, 3s.; area and orchestra, 
2s. ; admission 1s, Stalls and tickets, at all music publishers ; Austin’s, 28, Piccadilly ; 
Mr. Ransford, 59, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square ; and of Messrs. Ransford and 
Son, 2, Prince's Street, Oxford Circus. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY.—Bezrnoven Rooms, 27, Harley 
Street, W.—President, Sir Jutivs Bznegpict; Director, Herr Scuuserts, 
SIXTH SEASON, 1872. The Concerts of the Society, this Season, will take place 
on Thursdays 29th February, April 4th, May 9th, and June 13th. The Concerts of 
the Schubert Society afford an excellent opportunity for young rising artists to 
make their appearance in public. Prospectus and full particulars on application to 
H. G. Hoppsr, Hon. See, 


I8sS REBECCA JEWELL will Sing Schumann’s 
Song, ‘‘ THE LOTUS FLOWER,” at the Saturday Popular Concerts on 
the 17th inst, Free by post for 18 stamps. 
Lamsorn, Cock & Co., and Cramer, Woop & Co. 


TO CHORAL SOCIETIES, CHOIRMASTERS, &c. 


NTIRE STOCK of Printed Music, together with the 
Music Plates and Copyrights attaching to the same, including the most 
complete and perfect editions extant of Hanpxt’s Oratorios (known as the 
celebrated Exeter Hall editions); a large collection of Anthems and Cathedral 
Music, Cantatas, &c., by Sir George J. nem of Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, 
Windsor ; ‘Arnold, Aldrich, Boyce, Rathshill, Blow, Croft, Greene, Gauntlett, 
Hopkins, Kent, Purcell, Spohr, Webbe, and his late Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort ; Wesley's “In Exita” and “ Exultate Deo;” the London Psalmist; and 
many important works, including entire Sets of Vocal, String, and Wind Parts for 
complete Orchestras, which will be arranged in lots to suit the convenience of Choral 


Sucieties, Choirs, &c. 
Mr. ROBINS 

is favoured with instructions from the Executors of Mr. Joseph Surman, deceased, to 
Sell by Auction, at the Room, 21, Old Bond Street, London, on Wednesday, 21st 
of February, and two following days, the whole of the above im t Works, 
Catalogues are now ready, and may be obtained at No, 9, Exeter Hall; of Messrs. 
Tippatts & Son, solicitors, 5, Great St. Thomas Apostle, E.C.; or will be 
forwarded, post free, for One Stamp, on application to 














4s, Duncan Davison & Co. ‘The Sea Song,” 2s.; ‘“‘ La Fleur de Lis” (2nd 
ition), 4s, ;“* Again the Woods,” 3s. ; and “ Lovely Flowers,” 3s. 6d. Weekes & Co. 


Mr, ROBINS 
late Mr. George Robins), 5, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. (Established in 
Covent Garden, 1870.) 
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CANDLES. 


ag om: AERATED CANDLES having longitudinal internal channels for the prevention of guttering, and 


into these external air is introduced, adding brilliancy to the flame. 


each, varying in size, and the same price each box. 


Sold in boxes of 12,18, and 24 candles 


May be obtained of all Dealers throughout the United Kingdom. 





“THE MESSAGE.” 
N R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing Blumenthal’s 


‘tl celebrated Song, “THE MESSAGE,” at Newport, February 22nd; St. 


James's Hall, March 22nd. 


ANTED, a VIOLINIST to Lead a Small OR- 
CHESTRA one night weekly. To a thoroughly educated instrumentalist 

a guarantee of £50 for the first year will be given, in return for which he will have to 
lead, &c., the Orchestra, composed of amateurs, and to give one lesson weekly to each 





EQUIRED, a few Voices of Refinement (Ladies and 

Gentlemen only), for a really Aristocratic Choir. Soirees fortnightly, 

iene to be addressed to ‘ Doctor,” care of Doxcan Davisox & Co., 244 Regent 
treet. 





THE GUITAR. 
M ADAME SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to inform her 


friends and pupils, that she is in town for the Season, and at liberty to accept 
Engagements for Private Parties, and Lessons. 38, Welbeck Street, Cavendish 


Square, W. 





of six pupils; remainder of time at own disposal, To a steady young professic 
without connection, but desirous of establishing himself permanently, this is a 
splendid opportunity. For further particulars, apply to the Hon. Secretary of the 
Orchestral Union, Charles Darley, Solicitor, Blackburn, Lancashire. 





DME. OAMILLA URSO has the honour to announce 
4 that she will arrive in London for the season early in March. All letters 
to be addressed to Mdme. C. Urso, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 


244, Regent Street. 





BRISSAC'’S “VALSE DE BRAVOURE,”' 


RS. JOHN MACFARREN will play Brissac’s 
t popular “ VALSE DE BRAVOURE,” in her Pianoforte and Vocal Recitals, 
at Lymington, February 20th; Southampton, 21st; Is!e of Wight, 22nd, &c. 





WIDOW LADY, (having given up Housekeeping), 
J engaged during the day in Teaching, wishes to find rcsidence with a private or 
professionai family in March. Three unfurnished rooms, with attendance. The 
highest references.given. Address, Madame Sidney Pratten, 38, Welbeck Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 


VHE MOST POPULAR ANTHEM of the AGE 
(Musical World). GOD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, By Bainter 
Ricuarps. Will be sung by Mr. Sims Reeves at the Albert Hail on the Thanksgiving 
day. The song, 4s.; asa pianoforte solo, 4s.; piano duet, 4s.; each post free at half 
price. The four-part song, two stamps ; fur orchestra, 24 stamps. 


CATALOGUE of high-class MUSIC for STU- 

DENTS, &c. This valuable list may be had, gratis and post free, of the 
publishers, Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, London. N. B. 
Such a rich Catalogue is not to be had of any house in Europe. 


RS. JOHN HOLMAN ANDREWS’ NEW 
NGS 


so ; 
‘© WAITING, WATCHING,” sung by Miss Edith Holman Andrews, Published 
at CHAPPELL’s. 
‘“*THE ADIEU,” at Dorr & Stewart's. 
“GO, LOVELY ROSE,” at Weekes’. 
“ MARY, BEREFT OF THEE,” at Davison’s. 
“LEGEND OF THE AVON,” Old English Ditty, arranged with Chorus, for 
Ladies, at Lamporn Cock & Co.'s, 
Also, by GERTRUDE HOLMAN ANDREWS, 
“ ANGELS,” published at Durr & Srewart's, 


GENERAL MUSICAL AGENCY. 
q*: E. CUNINGHAM BOOSEY begs to announce 


that he is prepared to undertake engagements, for the most eminent Artists 
English and Foreign ; to arrange provincial tours, and to manage concerts, fetes, &e,, 
both in London and the country. Among other important matters already entrusted 
to Mr. Boosey, are the engagements for the London Ballad Concerts, and the arrange- 
ments connected with the performances of M. Offenbach’s operas.—London : 6 Argyll 
Place, Regent Street: An Estimate of the expense of a Concert party, large or 
smal), will be sent by return of post on application. 


MR. VAN PRAAG, 


GENERAL CONCERT AGENT, &c. 


Mr. VAN PRAAG, after a lapse of upwards of twenty years, during which he has 
had the honour of serving the Ladies and Gentlemen of the Musical Profession begs 
leave to forward his annual circular to his patrons, and to remind them that he still 
continues to uncertake the management of Concerts, Matinées, Soirees, and also 
superintends Balls, engages Bands, Choruses, &c., &c, i 

Mr Van Praac flatters himself after his many years experience, and the ample 
satisfaction he has hitherto given to the Musical Profession and the Public in general 
that he may again be favoured with their commands, and that no effort wiil be spared 
to be punctual. He begs to cali the attention of the Ladies and Gentlemen to the 
adage, “* What is worth doing is worth doing well.” 

All communications addressed to Mr, Van Prac, care of Messrs Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, will be immédiately attended to. r 

Quadrille Bands, fer Large and Small Parties, supplied on the most reasonablo 
terms, ( Vide Press). 

On parle Francais. _Si parla Italiano. 
Man spricht Deutch. 














Se habla Espagnol. 
Men spreekt Hollandsch. 


“SWEET EVENING AIR.” 
R. VERNON RIGBY will sing Witrorp Morean’s 


new song, ‘‘SWEET EVENING AIR,” at St. James’s Hall, March 22nd. 


N 








\ R. WILBYE COOPER begs to inform his Friends 


and the Public that he has returned to Town. Letters respecting Oratorios, 
Concerts, Pupils, &c., address, 19, Great Portland Street, Oxford Circus, W. 
NOW READY. ; 
Hi MUSICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL AND 


ALMANACK FOR 1872, containing Names and Addresses of the Profession 
and Trade, (town and country); List of Societies ; Record of Musical Events, 1871, 
and other valuable information. In wrappers, post free, 2s. 3d.; cloth, 3s. 
Rudall, Carte & Co., 20, Charing Cross, 8,W. 


BOUDALT’S PEPSINE POWDER 


Taken by Dyspeptics at each meal (Bottles of One Ounce). 


PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856, 
and supplied to the principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDALT’S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY), 4s. & 8s. 


SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. SILVER MEDAL, 1868, 
Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to all others. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS & LOZENCES, 3s. 


A very convenient form for Persons travelling. 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris, 
A. & M. ZIMMERMANN, 7, Fen Court, London E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


_ BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS. 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE,” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 

Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and Trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 

By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 

London: Lamporn Cook & Co., 63, New Bond Street, W. 


NEW SONG. 
“DAYS OF CHILDHOOD.” 


The Words and Music by 
FREDERIC PENNA. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street. 

** Days of Childhood " is a song, the words and music by Mr. F. Penna, a gentleman 
standing high in the musical world of London, and favourably known a few yeurs 
ago at Worcester for his vocal attainments. Mr. Penna’s compositions are dis— 
tinguished by a refined taste and a practical knowledge of harmony, both character- 
istics being apparent in this new song of his, which, if given with his own magnificent 
voice, is calculated to draw tears from any tut a case-hardened old stoic. The song 
is in B flat, modulating into other keys, but the accompaniment is easy, and we are 
sure that ** Days of Childhood” will prove a very popular “ hit."— Worcester Journal, 


“ENGLAND’S STAR, ALL HAIL!” 
NEW NATIONAL SONG, 

_ TO H.R.H. EDWARD ALBERT, PRINCE OF WALES. 
Words and Music composed by Madame WEISS, 
Post free, 1s. 6d., 

B. Wiu..14Ms, Paternoster Row. 
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ON THE NEW YEAR. 
A CrimicaL LETTER TO THE RESPONSIBLE EDITOR oF THE 
Signale, Herr BarTHotr SNEFF. 


at the fight ; that is the great thing, and some little progress is 
probably made here and there. But could not the mode of 
fighting be somewhat improved? 

I am losing myself in generalities, and these lines are 


Well, it is you, my dear Sir, who are responsible for this | addressed to the editor of the Signale for the musical world. In 


letter. Who would dare to prove recalcitrant when youcall? You, 
the head of the celebrated house for obtaining German artistic 
fame! It is true that the dividends are very unequally distri- 
buted, but you do what you can. And if the shares of one go up 
while those of another go down, your paper remains in the same 
request as ever, or, rather, I fancy, in greater request than ever. 

ou appeal to my ‘ heart,” and ask for “‘ a nice article,” and 
“by next Sunday,” too. This shows us to what excesses power 
leads a man, no matter how amiable the forms in which it is 
couched. If you had only supplied me, the occasional writer of 
occasional things, a theme for my improvisation—for instance : 
the hair in connection with musicians (the peruke; the pigtail ; 
flowing locks ; or a close crop) or musical tours (with or without 
a secretary; alone; in couples; or not at all)—but no, you 
want a leader, and you say nothing more * * * # 

It always has been and still is a riddle to me (I speak quite 
frankly) how it happens that persons in so many different quarters 
want my prose. ‘It is so easy to read,” say some amiable and 
fair young friends. Is that the reason? But it is so hard to 
write. And the resolve to write something is even more difficult 
than the thing itself. I live in a continual state of astonishmeat 
at those who can always write ; who understand how to write on 
anything; and send their lucubrations to the printer's with as 
much composure of soul as though they were merely leaving 
their card on any one. I experience difficulty even in fabricating 
a newspaper advertisement. Perhaps, however, it is not as easy 
for others as I think, only they are unable to resist the attraction 
there is of seeing themselves in print. 

Mephisto says that blood is a very peculiar sap. He might 
have said so with more justice of ink. Ink is to man what blood 
ia to the lion. That is to say, not regular ink, but printing ink. 
And how could it fail to be so? A man has an idea—or, perhaps, 
he has none at all —even this non-idea is announced in a 
few hours to hundreds of thousands, who are bound to think of 
the writer, and thank him for enriching, enlightening, exciting, 
moving, and surprising them—for offering them a little bit of 
iaward life. An opinion which, when orally uttered, would, 
probably, be disregarded by him to whom it is addressed, be- 
comes a fact—through the medium of printer’s ink. How’ 
elevating, how encouraging, how inspiriting ! 

Without carrying modesty to the pitch of self-dnnihilation, 
there is another point of. view from which I behold the subject. 
I see in the crowd a master of language to whom my style may 
appear contemptible ; a ripe thinker whom my conclusions may 
strike as being illogical. I see the forms of approved, trusty 
friends and colleagues, a slight shake of whose heads would 
render me anxious. Printed language has something about it so 
absolute—there it sticks, like a discharged bullet. Any accom- 
modation, such as the most warmly conducted conversation 
may lead up to, is scarcely possible in it. This is why I write 
unwillingly, eeldom, and only on special occasions, and why I 
admire those who wander through life with the authorial pen in 
their hand, as light and merry as if it were a walking-cane. 

But though I admire the mental calm displayed by our writing 
combatants, I frequently find their mode of composition exceed- 
ingly anti-pathetic, and should often succumb to the temptation 
of getting up alittle opposition, had I not discovered a preservative 
against such a course. It consists in reading almost exclusively 
subjects of which I understand nothing—this plan destroys the 
passion for rushing to pen and ink and plunging into polemics, 
at least, as far as [ am concerned. ‘I'he principle of not publicly 
holding forth on subjects one does not understand thoroughly, or 
nearly 80, appears to me, after all, perfectly correct. It isa 
question, however, whether such a principle can be strictly car- 
ried out amid the enormous publicistic activity of our age. How 
could the thousands of newspapers be filled, were none save 
experts employed on them? Only go ahead, it is said—sup- 
posing some do not know how to load a gun; that others hit 
about them with the butt-ends of theirs; that others scamper 


this world, also, as in all other worlds, there reigns, now-a- 
days, a degree of activity, bustle, hurry and scurry, an amount 
of attempts and undertakings, never, as regards quantity at 
least, known before. Writers busy themselves with all this in @ 
manner of which people had previously no presentiment, and 
their influence is not to be calculated, though the immediality of 
musical impressions is greater than that producible in any other 
art. To cajole people into believing they are pleased, when 
they are bored, and vice versd, is a task which not even the ablest 
pen can accomplish. Yet printed language most certainly 
exercises a sufficiently strong influence to mislead the public 
eventually as to their impressions, to rob them, where anything 
new is concerned, of their impartiality, to render them greedy 
of artistic productions with which they are unacquainted, or to 
lessen their respect for such as were previously agreeable to 
them. ‘The—generally uncritical—perusal of newspaper criticisms, 
exercises, at least momentarily, considerable power on people’s 
opinions and prejudices, and on the verdict they may pronounce, 
before or after the event.* ‘The literary discussion of artists 
and works of art, cannot annihilate what is good—but it can 
raise, and it can depress it—and that historical justice, which 
we are informed, never fails, reminds us, by its mode o 
travelling, more of an old halting messenger than of a Russian 
government-courier. 

But whether the grand progress of the arts through the 
culture-periods of civilised rations be more or less obstructed or 
facilitated by critical literature than appears to us bystanders 
the case—it is of palpable importance for the poor artistic world, 
The poorest artist is, it is true, rich—but even the richest may be 
called poor—and we are, despite so much spoiling, a small folk 
harassed and little to be envied. We are expected, and should like, 
to cause pleasure to thousands, and we can never satisfy ourselves 
-~that is the value and the curse of our existence—the simple, 
inestimable feeling of duty accomplished is never really ex- 
perienced by the genuine artist. 

And here it strikes me that the representatives of criticism 
do not always treat us as they ought. I scarcely dare mention 
what too frequently fails them—the word may seem to many 
ridiculous—but I can find no other. It is: love. 

‘* Well, the love of art,” will be the answer ; “the love of the 
Beautiful, of the True, of the Ideal—we live in it—it guides our 
pen. All the worse for you, if what you bring us is not beautiful, 
or good, or true. We live for the thing ; the person is nothing 
in your eyes.” 

e, personally, are nothing in your eyes. But how about 
yourselves? Is your personality completely absorbed in 
the subject-matter? Do you not wish to show that you 
are clever, and learned—and experienced? And, if you 
are 80, do you employ all your fine natural gifts only to 
teach, to encourage, to advance, and to enlighten? Are we never 
taken as the subject for showing off your wisdom? And do you 
never abuse the et entrusted to you? Answer, ye who, 
like the gods of Olympus, are quietly banqueting, while we are 
fighting ! 

5 po growing tragic, and am afraid of being comical. Just 
allow me to give a simple and short résumé of my criticism of 
criticism. 

What I mean is that we ought not to be bespattered with 
praise any more than reviled. 

I mean that every writer should always remember that not 
only is it easier to blame anything than to do it better one’s self, 
but that praise is actually more difficult than blame. Furthermore, 
it strikes me that the sharpest criticism may he expressed without 
insulting contempt for persons. Or ought a writer, when pub- 
licly ad ing anyone, to employ a tone he would hesitate to 





* The original text, as written by the genial author, runs thus: “ Auf das 
Urtheil und auf das Vorurtheil, und auf das Aburtheilen, und 
Verurtheilen, tibt die meistentheils unkritische Lecttre der Zeitungs- 
kritik momentan wenigstens eine bedeuteude Macht aus.” It is impossible to 





off; while others again are knocked over—the public is pleased 


render this exactly into English TRANSLATOR. 
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adopt in private? Neither does every opinion require to be 
established with the precision of a mathematically demonstrated 
proposition. There are plenty of cases in which the views of 
the artist are more matured than those of the critic, however 
improbable the assertion may appear to the latter. Belief in 
infallibility, even though it be one’s own, is a ticklish thing. 

The disposition, so easily affected, of the artist, always 
. Yetains something of that of the child, Both quickly feel 
whether people are well inclined towards them or not. Both 
forgive an act of injustice in anyone they like, and find scarcely 
a word of thanks for the most beautiful gift from one who 
inwardly strikes them as cold. Partiality is easily forgiven, but 
the opposite quality should never and nowhere exist. 

Has this turned out ‘‘a nice leader,” most estimable and 
responsible editor? Will you be responsible for it-? I scarcely 
know whether I can say : I hope so. 

At any rate, I wish you a glorious New Year, so full of musical 
—— and triumphal processions, that your paper may not 

e large enough to chronicle them all, and bn your critics may 
ours, 


‘¢ Sine ira et studio.” 
FERDINAND HILuer. 


become historians. 
Cologne, the 16th December, 1871. 


—_o— 


HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 
( Communicated.) 


We have information from a reliable direction that Mr. Mapleson’s 
opera season will commence on an early day in April. It is said that 
Her Majesty’s Opera will again occupy its old favourable quarters in the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, pending the determination of the great 
forthcoming Chancery suit, with all its attendant complications, 
which we consider will be soon decided when once opened. The 
heavy case, in regard of which innumerable affidavits—pro and con.— 
are said to have been filed, has the Karl of Dudley for the plaintiff, and 
Mr. Gye, of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, for the defendant. 
It is likely to challenge dimensions as a ‘' cause célébre”—to use the 
favourite word—with that wonder of the age, the stupendous Tich- 
borne trial, which may be said already to have almost overborne public 
patience, acquiring as it has national measurement and dilation extra- 
ordinary in the public papers. Any parallel to such heavy weight of 
legal warfare must be imposing in its very greatness, and, therefore, this 
imminent operatic lawsuit may be spoken of as a companion in impor- 
tance, though we anticipate a much more satisfactory, complete, and 
speedy decision upon it. The probable list of artists for Her Majesty’s 
Opera presents a welcome host of favourites. It is said we are to have 
Tietjens, Marie Marimon, Carlotti Grossi (a new soprano of great 
excellence), Christine Nilsson (who, it is said, returns from America on 
the 20th of April), Trebelli-Bettini, Madame Alboni, M. Capoul, 
Signori Fancelli, Vizzani, and a number of others, including Signor 
Rota, Signor Agnesi, Signor Mendioroz, Signor Foli, Signor Borella, 
and other celebrated names. This is a strong array of forces; but in 
addition, there‘is promised the magnificent band and chorus again under 
the powerful baton of Sir Michael Costa. All this is very interesting as a 
view of probable events in the operatic season of 1872. Meantime, as 
the natural result of the long and seemingly interminable delay in the 
opening of the new Opera House in the Haymarket, indubitably the 
finest situation in London, the immediate building of another new 
Operahouse (elsewhere) is talked Of as only waiting the settlement 
of the suit concerning Her Majesty’s Theatre, to be ready for 1873.—€. 





New Yorx.—Mr. Richard Hoffmann’s “ first pianoforte Soirée ” took 
ee on Saturday evening, January 27th, at Messrs. Chickering’s 
ms. There was a large and fashionable attendance. The following 
is tha programme :—Mendelssohn’s second trio (Op. 66), Stephen 
Heller’s “Im walde,” Mr. Hoffman’s “Introduction and tarantella” 
(encored), Mozart’s sonata in A, for piano and violin, Chopin’s 
“ Ballade ” (Op. 23), Mr. Bergner’s “ Reverie,” for violoncello, selections 
from Heller and Ernst’s “ Pensées fugitives,” for piano and violin, and 
the late M. Gottschalk’s “ Pastorella”” and “ The Banjo.” Mr. Hoff- 
mann had the the assistance of Mr. J. Burke and Mr. F, Bergner as 
violinist and violoncellist. 


Bagarast.—Errs's Cocoa.—GrarTeruL and ComForting.—The very agreeable 
character of this preparation has rendered it a general favourite.—The Civil Service 
Gasette remarks :—“ By a thotough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
| ce me of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 

icately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctor's bills.” Each 
packet is labelled: Jamzs Epps & Co., Homepathic Ohemists, London. Also 
makers Epp's Cacaoine, a very thin evening beverage. 





THE PAREPA-ROSA COMPANY AT BOSTON. 

The great success of Madame Parepa-Rosa at Boston may be guessed 
from the following articles, which successively appeared in the Boston 
Commonwealth :— 

“Donna ANNA.” 


“The ever delightful Don Giovanni attracted a crowded and fashionable 
audience on Tuesday. Madame Rosa’s grand interpretation of Donna Anna 
added a feature of distinctive prominence to a representation otherwise good. 
Her lyric powers find full scope in the vocal and dramatic difficulties presented 
in this character. In sustained intensity, emotional power, and force of 
abandon, her performance has not been excelled ; in vocal breadth it certainly 
has not been equalled. The réle has never been suag in English here by any 
other artist, nor has any Italian singer rendered the part with such con- 
scientious fidelity to the original score of the composer. Her singing cf the 
celebrated ‘ Letter aria,’ one of the most difficult compositions of its kind, 
created a furore of enthusiasm, the artist being twice recalled after the scene.” 


“ LEONORA.” 

‘One of the largest audiences of the season witnessed JI Trovatore on 
Wednesday night. Madame Rosa’s Leonora is one of her noblest lyric efforts. 
The interpretation gains a something from her individuality which lends a 

liar charm to her rendering of the music, which, with a less gifted artist, 

could not be redeemed from the blasé effect its frequent performance, and dis- 

tortion by amateurs in public and private, has been well calculated to induce. 

In singing, acting, and, we cannot refrain from adding in tribute to her elegant 

taste, costuming, Madame Rosa’s performance excelled even her former 

standard in Leonora.” 
“ ARLINE,” 

“The judgment in giving familiar popular operas in the most complete 
style, was again exhibited in the performance of Z'he Bohemian Girl, which 
attracted a crowded house on Thursday evening. Madame Rosa’s Arline, in 
a lyrical sense, was the finest performance of the réle we have ever seen here ; 
for we believe this lady has never rendered the part but once before here, and 
that under unfavourable circumstances as to uncongenial surroundings. In 
her exquisite singing of ‘The dream,’ she electrified her audience by one of 
her bird-like sostenutos, an octave above, clear and pure as the sound of a 
crystal bell, and, in the encore, soared a full tone higher with wonderful ease 
and purity.” 
“ Marta.” 

‘‘The second week of the season of English opera opened auspiciously to a 
large and brilliant audience with The Doughter of the Regiment. The opera, 
although familiar, has been but unfrequently performed of late years, and its 
performance by the English troupe was far above the ordinary standard of its 
previous representations in Italian that have been given here. Madame Rosa 
has done nothing in light opera, since Rosina, more thoroughly charming in 
vocalization and action than Maria. The character of the music, although 
light, exacts a wide vocal range, and a versatility of interpretation such as few 
artists could adequately realize. Whether in the pathetic song of farewell, the 
dashing ‘ Rataplan,’ or the inspiriting ‘Salut & la France,’ the artist was 
fascinatingly magnetic in her grace, vitality, brilliancy, and the unfailing 
certainty of her vocalizing. Her rendering of her part in the ‘ singing-scene ’ 
developed her peculiar aptness in bright comedy-acting, and fully realized the 
spirit of the scene,” 

—0-—_ 
THE CARNIVAL AT VENICE. 
(Extract from a letter). 

I have just received a letter from the “Silent City by the Sea”— 
which does not seem to be silent at all. That old favourite, the 
“ Carnival of Venice,” is being performed with all manner of * varia- 
tions.” Figurez-vous, too, my friend writes of very mild weather and 
spring clothing! The Canals and the Piazza are alive day and night 
—your true Venetian never goes to bed during the Carnival—with 
every description of mask ; and there is a nightly supplementary mas- 
querade, after the theatres are over,.at the Café Bauer. Now the 
theatres are not over till next day, and then—just as in the days of 
Byron—Venetian society dawns; dawns before the day, and is very 
pleasant, even respectable. Don’t believe a word that ce cher M. 
Othello said; he was only “a man of colour’—though, perhaps, not a 
dun—and was prejudiced ; and so you may imagine that late hours are 
the order of the morning in Venice, At the Fenice they are giving 
Jone, with a splendid company, and a ballet, Fataniz, which my friend 
declares beats Fantasca here. Life, then, in Venice seems to glide by 
like one of its own canals— 

“ ———So smooth it scarcely seems to stray, 
And yet it glides like happiness away.” 
For it willsoon be over, this Beppo-celebrated Carnival; then with a 
rush the masquers and mummers will take train and bolt off to Milan, 
to that “ Carnevallone,” those three extra days of debauchery, which the 
most pious Carlo Borromeo granted to. the Lombard city on account of 
the exceeding virtue and charity of the Milanese, W. 
Vienna, Feb. 4, 
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ENGLISH AND SCOTCH HISTORICAL BALLADS.* 


Music and Poetry may be called sisters; they go hand in hand, and 
have always exercised a kind of charm over man’s nature. When we 
consider that hackneyed phrase, “ Music hath charms to soothe the 
savage breast,” it is easy to understand that hundreds of years ago our 
forefathers almost worshipped a man who could command swect 
sounds and utter them in sweet words. Throughout history it. is 
apparent that men skilled in song have always been revered by the 
masses, and respected by the kings and queens and lords of the land, 
In time of peace they fared as princes ; in time of war they went about 
unmolested. They might follow their fancy and go to what castle or 
great house they pleased, with a consciousness that they would be well 
cared for. On the battle-field they had no enemies—they might 
choose their own camp and be safe. “ Their skill,” says Percy, “ was 
considered as something divine, their persons were deemed sacred, their 
attendance was solicited by kings, and they were everywhere loaded 
with honours and rewards.” 

From the earliest times the inhabitants of this island have had “a 
reasonable good ear for music,” and (if we may be allowed to take a 
big stride that shall presently be retraced) to this day the music of all 
schools flourishes in England as it does nowhere else. We have 
probably done more for music than any other nation; it wins more 
money and more worship amongst us than in any other nation ; and we 
have produced the greatest composer of any nation, We are driven 
to make these assertions because we are continually hearing and read- 
ing that the English are not a musical people, and that we have no 
national musjc. We have not either read or heard, however, how the 
case is made out; we have simply been given to understand that “such 
things are.” If we are not a musical people, how comes it that the 
better half of our countrymen and countrywomen will sit for hours 
spell-bound, listening to opera in a foreign tongue ; and that the same 
airs when played on a barrel organ will stop the butcher’s boy in wind, 
snow, or rain, and cause him afterwards to hum the tune until his 
throat is sore? If we are not a musical nation, why do our people 
“whistle and kick,” and “laugh and go mad” at the sounds of 
(Offenbach ? or look as if they could cry with happiness at the sublime 
harmony of Mendelssohn? or glow with religious fervour at the big 
bursting music of the Messiah? If we have no national music, what is 
to be said of our ballads, that have been the delight of the world for 
hundreds of years, We may safely challenge any nation, not only to 
produce as much, but to give the same satisfactory proofs of antiquity. 
In days gone by the musicians of other countries were not too proud to 
acknowledge our talent and taste in music, and gave us the supreme 
position, There was a proverb of French origin respecting 
the manner of singing’ by different nations. The Latin 
version was, Galli cantant Angli jubilant, Hispant plangunt, Germani 
ulutant, Itali caprizant. This compliment is repeated by Pasqualigo, 
the Venetian ambassador to Henry VIII., who, in describing the singing 
of the English choristers in the King’s chapel, says, “‘ their voices are 
really rather divine than human—non cant jubila ” We 
may also ask how it came about that in Britain the minstrels were more 
highly regarded than in other parts of the world. Surely it could 
not have been for their dress; it must have been that the minstrels 
were favoured for the art they professed, and that the Britons loved 
music, 

There is scarcely an old English poem but abounds with the praises 
of music; it has called forth more frequent mention and enthusiasm 
. from our old poets than from those of any other country. In the “ Life 
of Alexander,” written by Adam Davy, of Stratford-le-Bow, we have 
several such passages as the following :— 


“Mery it is in halle to hear the harpe ; 
The Mynstrall synge, the jogelour carpe. 
* * * * * 


é Mery is the twynkelyng of the harpour.” 
And in the “Canterbury Tales” we have the musical Squire— 
“Syngynge he was, or flowtynge al the day 
* * * * * 
He cowde songs wel make and erdite.” 
And there was the Nun, too— 
“ Fal wel sche sang the service devyne, 
Entuned in hire nose ful seemyly.” 





The Mendicant Friar, too, 


we see a merry note 
t 2? 
The Miller el couthe he synge and playe on a rote 


“ A bagpipe cowde he blowe and sowne.” 





* The Ballad Literature 


Pe and Popular Music of the Olden Time. 


By W. Chappell, F.S.A. (London : Chappell & Co.) 





The Pardoner could sing ‘ful lowde,” and the poor scholar, Nicholas 
sang— 
“So swetely, that al the chamber rang: 
And Angelus ad Virginia he sang, 
Ard after that he sang The Kynge’s note. 
Ful often blessed was his merry throte.” 


The Carpenter’s Wife and the Parish Clerk alco could sing and play. 
Such passages as these aré found from the beginning of Chaucer to the 
end. The poets who followed sang in the same strain until the time 
of Shakspere, who penned some of his most beautiful speeches in honour 
of music, and was constantly singing its praises. Speaking of the 
English, Erasmus said (“ Britanni, preter alia, formam, musicam et 
lautas mensas proprié sibi vindicant”) that they challenge the prero- 
gative of having the most handsome women, of keeping the best 
tables, and of being most accomplished in the skill of music of any 
people. In the beginning of the sixteenth century there is no doubt 
England had a race of musicians equal to the best in foreign countries, 
and in point of secular music decidedly in advance of them. 

Minstrelsy flourished with great splendour in the reign of Richard I. 
The king himself was a proficient in the art, and his romantic temper 
led him to be the patron not only of chivalry, but also of those who 
celebrated its exploits. ‘ ‘Chere is an old tale goes” that the king was 
released from the Castle of Durrenstein, on the Danube, by the fidelity 
and stratagem of his minstrel Blondel, that favours the glowing 
accounts of his love for minstrels, and their loyalty and love in return. 
But as all things have an end, so the cultivation of poetry and music 
by men of genius and learning, together with the invention of printing, 
brought about the downfall of the minstrels. They were beset by refined 
art on the one hand, and on theother by the ballad-singer who performed 
without asking remuneration, and sold his songs for a penny. Once 
surpassed or beaten, they lost their prestige; they began to be 
looked upen as “ old and grey,” and in fifty years from this time were 
regarded with utter contempt. We have aspecimen of the wretchedness 
to which they were reduced in Richard Sheale, to whom is attributed the 
celebrated heroic ballad, ‘‘ Chevy Chase,” at which Sir Philip Sydney’s 
heart was wont to beat “as at the sound of a trumpet,” and of which 
the great Ben Jonson declared he would rather have been the author 
than of all he had written, Sheale thought that by reason of his harp 
men would not harm him; but in his wanderings he was set upon by 
robbers, who took all the money he had, and nearly beat him to death. 
Sheale could find no one to help him or sympathize with him, or even 
to believe that he had been robbed. 

‘The most unkindest cut of all” was given in the thirty-ninth year 
of Elizabeth, when an Act was passed by which ‘‘ minstrels wandering 
abroad” were pronounced “rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars,” 
and when found were to be punished as such. The result was, they 
were not found; the Act extinguished them—they went out After 
their downfall, there arose a miserable race of harpers and itinerant 
fiddlers, who bore the name “ minstrels,” but who were no more like 
their forerunners than modern nigger minstrels are like the bards who 
lived in the days of the Druids, Ritson, whose animosity to Percy and 
Warton became so great that it extended itself to the whole minstrel 
race, quotes with great glee the following lines on their downfall 
(written by Dr. Bull, a rival musician) :— 

‘*When Jesus went to Jairus’ house 
(Whose daughter was about to die), 
He turned the minstrels out of doors, 
Among the rascal company. 

Beggars they are with one consent, 
And rogues by Act of Parliament.” 

When we get through the “ sunshinie dayes” of the minstrels, and 
come to their rude downfall, which entitled them to be called “ beggars 
with one consent, and rogues by Act of Parliament” (“so sweet begin- 
ning and so foul an end”), we are tempted to turn back to their better 
days, and consider their position again. And we will for a line or two, 
but not to repeat ourselves. What devotion to music there must have 
been in those old times! Warriors listened and forgot their enemies 
in the enjoyment of harmony. The baron had not so much power. 
over the hearts of men as the bard, for the minstrels’ tunes were whistled 
by the king and the carman, by the ploughman at the plough, and the 
lord among the ladies, Titled men became jealous of the popularity of 
the minstrels, They must needs know how to touch the strings them- 
selves, and sing a song of their own to the lady-love in satin. By the 
“Leges Wallice,” a harp was one of the three things that were necessary 
to constitute a gentleman ora freeman; and none could pretend to 
that character who had not one. of these favourite instruments or 
could not play upon it. This brought about a difficulty: slaves had 
talents, and they might learn to play harps and style themselves 
gentlemen. The laws of Wales again came to the rescue. A hare 
must be caught before it is cooked. ‘The virtue in the lord was made 
a crime in the slave. ‘To prevent slaves from being gentlemen, it was 
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expressly forbidden to teach or to permit them to play upon the harp, 
and none but the King, the King’s musicians, and gentlemen, were 
allowed to have harps in their possession. Neither could debt seize 
the harp, because the want of it would have degraded the owner from 
his rank and reduced him to that of a slave. 

In the work under notice, which is in two handsome volumes, a 
hard task has been brought to a most successful ending. The account 
of the minstrels, evidently the result of arduous research, is carefully 
written by Mr. W. Chappell, who has given time and patience to the 
work, and to whom the public owe a debt of gratitude. It is by no means 
an ordinary production ; it is an historical book, and must of necessity 
take its place as the safest and most complete work of reference on our 
ballad literature extant. The author has sounded and sifted the 
matter of old writers on the subject, by comparison and reference, 
and where errors or exaggerations have been penned at the dictation of 
“prejudice he has exercised his tried and trained judgment and given 
us the facts. These compilations and comments are the work of a 
lifetime. With Mr, Chappell it has been a labour of love, and we 
ought to be thankful we have men who, in following the bent of 
their tastes, can do such real public service. It is now nearly twenty 

ears since Mr. Chappell published a collection of ‘“ National 
nglish Airs,” and about fourteen since the edition was exhausted. 
It wae the first work of its kind, and the seed from which grew the 
volumes under notice. In the long interval, the author has been 
searching, finding, and commenting. He has found suck numerous 
notices of music and ballads in old English books, that nearly 
every volume has supplied some fresh illustration of the 
subject. He has gone to many sources for his information. If 
“ Sternhold and Hopkins” was at hand, the title-page told that the 
salms were penned for the “laying apart of all ungodly songs and 
lads, ” and the translation furnished a list of musical instruments in 
use at the time it was made; or if he took up Myles Coverdale’s 
“ Ghostly Psalms” he found allusion to the ballads of our courtiers, to 
the whistling of our carters and ploughmen, with a recommendation 
given to young women at the distaff and spinning wheel to forsake 
their “ hey, nonny, nonny—hey, trolly, lolly, and such like fantasies,” 
thus showing what were the usual burdens of theirsongs. The author 
justly says :-— 

‘* If something was to be gleaned from works of this order, how much more 
from the comedies and other pictures of English life in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries! I resolved, therefore, to defer the republication for a 
few years, and then found the increase of materials so great that it became 
easier to re-write than to make additions. Hence the change of title to the 
work.” 

Since the former publication, the author has also been favoured 
with access to ballads collected by Pepys, the well-known diarist, and 
the nearly equally celebrated Roxburghe Collection (formed by Robert, 
Earl of Oxford, and increased by subsequent possessors), which has 
been added to the library of the British Museum. These and other 
advantages, such as the permission to examine and make extracts from the 
registers of the Stationers’ Company, have induced him to attempt a 
chronological arrangement of the airs. As it is altogether impossible to 
makesuch anarran gement that should be beyond doubt perfect, thereader 
has beforehim, in every case, the evidenceupon which the classification has 
been founded. In fact, throughout, the author quotes authority for the 
course taken. Mr. Chappell does not only give us the history of ballad 
literature, but he gives us an account of every ballad printed ; a history 
of each ballad, and a history of the whole collection. he two volumes 
contain nearly a thousand pages of matter, including about four hundred 
ballads. The work is characteristic of the author’s knowledge and per- 
severance, and the complete way in which it is turned out is equally 
characteristic of the publishers. 

The whole of the airs are harmonized by Mr. G. A. Macfarren, and 
we know of no one better qualified for such a task. An excellent 
musician, he has a thorough knowledge of the subject, and a tender 
appreciation of old English melodies, By delicate treatment he has 
drawn out the utmost of their sweet music, without introducing modern 

_ Botions or crotchets of his own. The accompaniments are musical 
ections; they overflow with harmony, and retain the true tempera- 
ment of the old music. Mr. Macfarren has done his part honestly and 
well; it is not possible, we think, thatit could have been done better.— 
School Board Chronicle. 


Stocknoim.—Herr R. Wagner’s Fliegender Hollander has been 
brought out, and well received at the Theatre Royal. 

Maepesure.—Mad. Mallinger, the celebrated Berlin prima donna, 
appeared at a concert lately, and, to express it mildly, did not throw 


the audience into ecstasies. The audience expected something better, 
considering the fame of the lady, and the terms she obtains. It is 
only fair to state that she was thoroughly hoarse; but then she ought 
not to have sung at all, 





Shuber Silber across “ Thespis.” 

Thespis; or, The Gods grown Old, is more in the style of a burletia 
than of an operetta. éra bouffe, however, is its official designation ; 
and, apart from a superiority in the libretto and music, it bears a typical 
resemblance to the works which, under the name of opéra bouffe, are s0 
often presented at the Gaiety, and form the one regular and vharac- 
teristic entertainment in the (in other respects) ever-varying pro- 
grammes of that theatre. Opéra bouffe means, in France, comic or 
burlesque opera, as distinguished from —_ comique, in which it is not 
essential that the subject he serious, and from grand opéra, in which it 
is necessary that the dialogue be in recitative, and that the work 
includé a ballet. A ballet forms no part of opéra bouffe in France, 
But opéra bouffe in London is adorned with many of the features 
belonging, in France, to grand opera—such as ae ee and 
costumes. The costumes of the dancers are too short, but the dances 
always too long, having the effect of weakening the dramatic interest, 
and, what is worse, destroying the character of the work. In almost 
all conjunctions of music and words there is a sacrifice of ane to the 
other; but in Thespis, Mr. W. 8. Gilbert and Mr. Arthur Sullivan have 
worked harmoniously together. Sufficient opportunities have been 
given for music; and the music serves only to adorn the piece. The 
same may not be said of the ballet with pantomimic episoder, which 
interrupts the action and fatigues the spectator, who cannot be expected 
to attend to more than two things at once—the play and the music, 
Grand operas of the French pattern are often so tedious that the corps 
de ballet, under whatever pretext brought on, is welcomed as a relief. 
But in a light piece like 7'hespis, the dancing has rather a bewildering 
effect; and as the work is good in its essentials, and yet as a whole too 
long, the incidental divertissement ought to be omitted. 

But for the introduction of mere spectacular matter which serves to 
interrupt the development of an ingenious idea, the story of Thespis 
would be as intelligible as it is simple, The drama springe out of a 
meeting on the slopes of Olympus between Jupiter and a few attendant 
deities, and Thespis with his company of players. Jupiter, accepting 
the position Heine would have assigned to him as impresario of the 
universe, sees in Zhespis a member of the same profession—the former 
being manager of the world, the latter, god of a theatrical microcosm. 
As Jupiter has grown old and lost confidence in himself, while Thespis 
is in full vigour, and familiar with the nature of the gods from having 
represented them in burlesque, acompact is made, by which for the term 
ot one year, the two shall change places. 

The devil, grown old, became a hermit; but Jupiter, in the same 
predicament, goes into exile, partly in the hope that, by contact with 
the earth, he may regain his strength, diminished by long residence in 
a too ethereal atmosphere; principally, however, too see how Thespis 
will govern in his absence, and to profit by the example set by the 
enterprising manager. ‘Thespis, who thinks that because he can 
manage a company he can govern a world, makes grotesque mistakes ; 
so that when, at the end of a twelvemonth, the complaints of the 
inhabitants of earth are received by the new deities, the system of the 
universe seems to have been revolutionized. The gods, after their 
holiday, resume power, and the divine government of the world is 
carried on under the old conditions. Meanwhile, we see little of the 
mode in which Thespis exercises his rule. But we have in the first 
act a feeble Jupiter, an antiquated Mars, a bloated Bacchus, and a used- 
up Apollo; and in the second, the newly arrived deities from earth 
show that they have behaved more incapably than the celestials whom 
they have replaced. Mercury alone has preserved youth, agility, and a 
thoroughly mercurial temperament, Miss E. Farren plays the part 
characteristically, moving about the stage like animated quicksilver. Two 
of the best solos fall justly to her lot, and she delivers both to perfection. 
Mr, Arthur Sullivan, ‘besides symphonies, can write comic songs, and 
though his true vein is that of sentiment, he happily combines facetious- 
ness with grace. The grotesque ballad given to ‘Thespis is sung by 
Mr. Toole in the drollest style, and—as well as Miss Farren’s song, 
a charming air sung with much expression by Mdlle, Clary, and 
a brilliant waltz by Miss Loseby, which Strauss would not have dir- 
avowed—is applauded and encored. The music is full of elegance, and 
in one piece at least—Mr. Toole’s legend of the railway official—the 
orchestration is novel, including a railway bell, a railway whistle 
and some new instrument imitating the sounds of a train in motion. 

Dhaver Silver. 


BarceLona.—M. Gounod’s Gallia was announced for the 14th inst., 
at the Grand Theatre. A 
Mannueim.—A new two-act opera, Lisa, oder die Sprache des Herzens, 
words and music by Herr Mertke, has been successfully produced. 
Geneva.—Herr August Langert has left Coburg, pr Bm he occupied 
pas gsr soa and has permanently settled here, 
Professor of Harmony and Composition at the 





the post of Ducal 
having been appoin 
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ALEXANDER DUMAS. 
(Continued from page 86.) 


The chief honours of the poetical revolution are assigned by Dumas 
to Lamartine and Hugo, but the dramatic revolution, he insists, began 
with the first representation of Henri Trois. Hugo, an anxious spectator, 
was one of the first to offer his congratulations. “It is now my turn;” 
were his words to Dumas, “and I invite you to be present at the first 
reading.” The day following he chose his subject; and Marion Delorme, 
begun on the Ist June, 1829, was finished on the 27 th. Dumas was 
true to his engagement, and at the end of the reading he exclaimed to 
to the Director—* We are all done brown (flambés) if Victor has not 
this very day produced the best piece he ever will produce—only I 
believe he has.” “ Why so?” Because there are in Marion Delorme, 
all the qualities of the mature author, and none of the faults of the 
young one. Progress is impossible for any one who begins by a com- 
plete or nearly complete work.” a ; 

Marion Delorme, was stopped by the Censorship, and did not appear 
till after Antony. The striking similarity between the two heroes of 
the two pieces respectively, raised and justified a cry that one was 
copied from the other, and suspicion fell upon Hugo, who came last 
before the public; when Dumas gallantly stepped forward and declared 
that, if there was any plagiarism in the matter, he was the guilty 
person, since, before writing Antony, he had attended the reading of 
Marion Delorme. 

An amusing instance of the manner in which'Hugo was piqued into 
abandoning the Theatre Frangais for the Porte St. Martin, is related 
by Dumas. At the rehearsal of Hernani, the author, as usual, being 
seated in the pit, Mademoiselle Mars, who played Dofia Sol, came 
forward to the foot-lights, and shading her eyes with her hand and 
affecting not to see Hugo, asked if he was there. He rose and announced 
his presence :— 

‘‘Ah, good. Tell me, M. Hugo, I have to speak this verse— 

‘Vous étes mon lion! Superbe et généreux.’ 

“Yes, Madame, Hernani says— 

‘Helas! j'aime pourtant d'un amour bien profond ! 
Ne pleure pas . . . mouruns plutot. Que n’ai-je un monde, 
Je te le donnerais!. . . Je suis bien malheureux.’ 
* And you reply — 
* Vous ates mon lion! Superbe et généreux.’ 

‘* And you like that, M. Hugo? To say the truth, it seems so droll for 
me to call M. Firmin mon lion.” 

“Ah because in playing the part of Dofia Sol, you wish to continue 
Mademoiselle Mars. If you were truly the ward of Ruy Gomez de Sylva, a 
noble Castilian of the sixteenth century, you would not see M. Firmin in 
Hernani; you would see one of those terrible leaders of bands that made 
Charles V. tremble in his capital. You would feel that such a woman may 
call such a man her lion, and you would not think it droll.” 

“Very well; since you stick to your lion, I am here to speak what is set 
down for me. There is mon lion in the manuscript, so here goes, M. 
Firmin— 

‘Vous &tes mon lion ! Superb et généreux.’” 

At the actual representation she broke faith, and substituted 
Monseigneur for mon lion, which (at all events from the author's point of 
view) was substituting prose for poetry. Nothing can be more injudi- 
cious or vain than the attempt to tone down a writer of originality or 
force; for the electric chain of imagination or thought may be 
broken by the change or omission of a word. The romantic 
school which delighted in hazardous effects,—in effects often resting 
on the thin line which separates the sublime from the ridiculous,— 
could least of all endure this description of criticism. Damas suffered 
like his friend; and their concerted secession to the Porte St Martin 
was a prudent as well as inevitable step. 

At this theatre Dumas was like the air, a chartered libertine ; and 
here he brought out a succession of pieces, which, thanks to his 
prodigality of resource and unrivalled knowled ge of stage effect, secured 
and permanently retained an applauding public, although many of them 
seemed written to try to what extent the recognised rules of art might 
be set aside. To take La Tour de Nesle, for example, we agree with 
Lord Dalling, that judging by the ordinary rules of criticism, it is a 
melodramatic monstrosity ; but if you think that to seize, to excite, 
to suspend, to transport the feelings of an audience, to keep them with 
an eye eager, an attention unflagged, from the first scene to the last— 
if you think that to do this is to be a dramatist, that to have done this 

* 18 to have written a drama—bow down to M. Dumas or M. Gaillard, 
to the author of Tour de Nesle, whoever he be; that man is a 
dramatist, the piece he has written is a drama,— 

“Go and see it! There is great art, great nature, great improbubility, all 
massed and mingled together in the rapid rush of terrible things, which 
pour upon you, press upon you, keep you fixed to your seat, breathless, 
motionless. And then a pause comes—the piece is over—zyou shake your 





head, you stretch your limbs, you still feel shocked, bewildered, and walk 
home as if awakened from a terrible nightmare. Such is the effect of the 
dour de Nesle.” 

Such was the effect when Mademoiselle Georges played Marguerite, 
and Frederic Le Maitre, Buridan ; and (independently of the acting) 
the rapid succession of surprises make it a masterpiece in its way. No 
one can doubt that these are the creation of Dumas, along with every- 
thing else that constitutes the distinctive merits or demerits of the 
piece. We should also say, Go and see Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle; 
you will follow the action with wrapt and constantly growing interest ; 
and you will listen to sparkling dialogue, exquisitely adapted to the 
characters. 

It was asa dramatist that Dumas became famous, although his world- 
wide renown is owing to his romances, which he composed at head- 
long speed, contemporaneously with his dramas, without much adding 
to his reputation until 1844-45, when he published Les Trois Mous- 
guetaires, Vingt ans Aprés, and Monte Christo, the most 
popular of his works. There is hardly an inhabited district in either 
hemisphere, in which Dumas, pointing to a volume of one of them, 
might not exclaim like Johnson pointing to a copy of the duodecimo 
edition of his Dictionary in a country-house :— 

“ Que regio in terris nostri non plena laboris? ” 

They have remained the most popular, and remained, moreover 
exclusively associated with his name, although the authorship has 
been confidently assigned by critics of repute to others, and the most 
persistent ridicule has been levelled at their conception, their composi- 
tion, their materials, and their plan. Amongst the most mischievous 
assailants was Thackeray, in a letter addressed to M. le Marquis Davy 
de la Pailleterie, printed in the Revue Britannique for January 
1847. We give a specimen :— 

‘* As for me, I am a decided partisan of the the new system of which you 
are the inventor in France. I like your romances in one-and-twenty volumes, 
whilst regretting all the time that there are so many blank pages between 
your chapters, and so small an amount of printed matter in your pages. I, 
moreover, like your continuations. I have not skipped a word of Monte 
Christo, and it made me quite happy when, after having read eight volumes 
of the Trois Mousquetaires, I saw M. Rolandi, the excellent circulating- 
library man, who supplies me with books, bring me ten more under the title of 
Vingt ans Aprés. May you make Athos, Porthos; and Aramis live a 
hundred years, to treat us to twelve volumes more of their adventures! May 
the physician (Médecin) whose ‘Mémoires’ you have taken in hand, begin- 
ning them at the commencement of the reign of Louis XV., make the fortunes 
of the apothecaries of the Revolution of July by his prescriptions!” 

Innumerable readers would reciprocate in earnest the wishes thus 
ironically expressed, and Thackeray might have remembered that 
length is more a merit than objection, solong asiuterest is kept up. 
It is strange, too, that he should have hailed Dumas as the inventor of 
the voluminous novel, particularly after calling attention to the Llank 
pages between his chapters and the small amount of printed matter in 
his pages. There is an English translation of Les Trois Mousquetaires 
in one royal octavo volume, and of Monte Christo in three volumes 
octavo, The seven volumes of Clarissa Harlow, contain more 
printed matter than the longest of Dumas’ romances. Mademoiselle 
Scudery beats him hollow in length, and might be apostrophised like 
her brother— 

“ Bienheureux Scudery, dont la fertile plume, 
Peut tous les mois sans peine enfanter un volume. 

So does Restif de la Bretonne, one of the most popular novelists of 
the eighteenth century, whose Les Contemporaines is in forty-two 
volumes. 

So much for length. In point of plot, they are ona par with Don 
Quixote and Gil Blas: in point of incident, situation, character, 
animated narrative, and dialogue, they will rarely lose by comparison 
with the author of Waverley. Compare, for example, the scene in 
Les Trois Mousquetaires between Buckingham and Anne of Austria 
with the strikingly analogous scene tetween Leicester and. Elizabeth 
in Kenilworth, 

If Dumas occasionally spun out his romances till they grew 
wearisome, it was not because he was incapable of compressing them. 
His Chevalier d’Harmenthal, which we ourselves are inclined to 
consider one of his best novels, is contained in three volumes. His 
Impressions de Voyage abound in short novels and stories, which 
are quite incomparable in their way, like pictures by Meissonnicr and 
Gerone. Take for dramatic effect the story told by the monk of La 
Chartreuse; or, for genuine humour that of Pierrot, the donkey, 
who had such a terror of both fire and water that they were obliged to 
blind him before passing a forge or a bridge. The explanation is, that 
two young Parisians had hired him for a journey ; and having recently 
suffered from cold, they hit upon an expedient which they carried into 
execution without delay. They began by putting a layer of wet turf 
upon his back, then a layer of snow, then another layer of turf, and 
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lastly a bundle of firewood, which they lighted, and thus improvised a 
moveable fire to warm them on their walk, All went well till the turf 
was dried and the fire reached poor Pierrot’s back, when he set off 
braying, kicking, and rolling, till he rolled into an icy stream, where 
he lay for some hours; so as to be half frozen after being half roasted, 
Hence the combination of hydrophobia and pyrophobia which afflicted 
him. 
( To be continued.) 


——_ 


BRUSSELS. 


M. Faure has concluded his engagement at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie. It has proved so successful that he will, in all proba- 
bility, appear again a limited number of times before the end of 
the winter. M. Faure has become a tremendous favourite with 
every one. Besides appointing him inspector of singing at the 
Conservatory, the King has created him a member of the order 
of Leopold. He himself presented the fortunate artist with the 
insignia of his new dignity. According to report, M. Faure, on 
his side, is so well pleased with his reception, that he intends 
taking up his permanent residence here.--The business at the 
‘Théatrede la Monnaie has been wretched ever since the departure 
of the French baritone. Even on a Sunday, the great day in con- 
tinental cities, the house is only half-filled, while, during the 
week, it is a perfect solitude. In fact, things have got to such a 
pitch, that the ouvreuses de loges,.if the Guide Musical is to be 
implicitly trusted, are so alarmed, that they have asked 
the manager to allow their husbands to accompany them 
in their peregrinations through the lonely lobbies and 
corridors. But it is a long lane which has no turning, and at 
least one turning will soon be reached in the affairs of the Théatre 
dela Monnaie. M. Vachot will retire from the managerial throne, 
and be succeeded by a gentleman of the name of Avrillon. Who 
M. Avrillon is, no one seems to know; all that has transpired 
among the public at large, about him, to account for his having 
been chosen by the Corporation, is the fact of his not possessing the 
slightest experience as a manager, and of his being, therefore, 
eminently fitted to shew his predecessors, who have failed to make 
the Monnaie pay, how things ought to be done. He will, at any- 
rate, enter on his new sphere of action under eminently auspicious 
circumstances. The King will allow him a subsidy of one hun- 
dred and four thousand francs a year; the Comte de Flandre, 
twenty thousand francs; and the Corporation, one hundred 
thousand ; grand total, two hundred and twenty-four thousand 
francs per annum. It is said the King desires very strongly the 
appointment of a “Superintendent of the Opera,” whose duty it 
would be to conduct the artistic department, leaving only the 
business part of the enterprise to M. Avrillon. This does not 
look as though that gentleman had inspired his Majesty with too 
much confidence. Should the royal wish be carried out, M. 
Gevaert would be the Superintendent appointed. Apropos of M. 
Vachot, the retiring manager, he is reported to have said: ‘ It 
was through me that Ambroise Thomas came here. He was 
created an officer of the Order of Leopold. It was through me, 
too, that Faure came; he was made a Knight of the Order; 
while I, I who have paid for every thing, I get only the order 

to be off.” 





LINES FOR MUSIC. 


Le Temps a laissé son manteau 

De vent, de froidure, et de pluie, 
Et s'est vetu de broiderie 

De soleil Inisant, clair, et beau. 

Il n'y a ni lute ni oiseau, 

Qu’en son jargon ne chante ou crie, 
Le Temps a laissé son manteau 

De vent, de froidure, et de pluie. 


To Artur Sutivay, Esq. 

















Mu.an.—Signor Verdi’s Aida was produced, on the Sth inst., at the 
Scala, with the following cast: the King, Signor Povoleri ; Radamés, 
Captain of the Guard, Signor Fancelli; Ramfis, Chief of the Priests, 
Signor Maini; Amonasro, King of Ethiopia and father of Aida, Signor 
Pandolfini; a Messenger, Signor Vistarini; Amneris, Daughter of the 
King, Signora Waldmann; Aida, an Ethiopian Slave, Signora Stolz. 
It — successful; calls for the composer, artists, scene-painter, and 
machinist. 





M. CHARLES GOUNOD’S NEW TE DEUM. 
( To the Editor of the “Musical World,”’) 


Sir,—So often has the Te Deum been set to music in “ every 
age and clime,” that wonder might be expressed, by those not 
accustomed to patient thought, at the process being repeated, as 
it is to this day, and as it probably will be ad infinitum. No 
great effort of the mind is needed to perceive that ideas such as 
are embodied in the words of this glorious hymn, ‘“ We praise 
thee, O God!” are eternal. No one can get away from them. 
All that is left to us frail mortals is to express them as best we 
can. Itis ever the privilege as well as the pleasure of the artist 
to place his offering on the divinest shrine. So he esteems it. 
We cannot alter the ideas ; we may vary our expression of them. 
Moods and temperaments, causes innumerable, may influence or 
sway the human mind. Now we are exalted; now depressed, 
How full of solid satisfaction is the reflection, that something 
has ‘no shadow that turns ” (tropical shadow). Let us have as 
many Te Deums as kind heaven may please to send us, from as 
many gifted minds that are moved to compose them. We nced 
not fear the number. Those that are ephemeral will soon run 
through their little day ; those that have vitality in them will live. 
It will matter but little who wrote them; or, what was said 
about them; by their own sterling value, in the hearts of the 
people, will they be righteously appraised. ‘To anticipate the 
judgment of the multitude, or of posterity, is a hard task; still 
harder to pre-judge what the prejudiced may assert; yet such is 
unquestionably accomplished by all those poets who utter eternal 
truths in eternal tongues. ‘The artist and the critic may shake 
hands—their vocation is one. Not in an apologetic strain are 
these remarks indulged in, Mr. Editor, but because I wish to 
direct attention to a new Te Deum recently composed, the 
announcement states, as a ‘‘ Thanksgiving for the recovery of the 
the Prince of Wales,” by M. Charles Gounod. The cause is a 
national one. How comes it that our first burst of national 
acknowledgment has.the savour of an exotic? Are our English 
re asleep? No. Some of them will shortly be “on 
hand,” we are told, with Te Deums by the score Slow and sure. 
All will be welcome. Apart from its more immediate intent, this 
last emanation from the pen of one of our most ethereal writers, 
leads me to wish to call the attention of some of our young 
students, who are giving their attention specially to music, to 
the marked peculiarities characterizing the creations of this trul 
extraordinary man. ‘Too much time has been wasted with 
general and loose descriptions of great musical epics ; too assured 
have our critics been in their style and tone. Not to express 
like nor to dislike, but to enquire and compare conclusions, 
whether they be reasonable or no, true or false, would I venture 
upon a brief enquiry as to the peculiarities of the features of M. 
Gounod’s Te Deum. Like every other great work by the same 
hand, it is remarkably novel, It isin C, with changes of key to 
F and B flat; is in dual (two) time throughout ; contains 
some two hundred and fifty bars; alla capella style and time 
slightly varied at places; seasoned judiciously with fortes and 
pianos; also (a valuable item for choralists) breath-marks. To 
the vocal score a rich organ part, with appropriate pedal-line, is 
added. A great deal has been said about the two styles, sacred 
and secular; also, vocal and instrumental in music. Not 
to enter upon this theme further than to interject, ‘all 
music worth the name is in a sense sacred :”—‘ all instru- 
mental music of the highest class strives to emulate the voice, and, 
vice versa, good singers the executive volubility of the instru- 
mentalist.”—I cannot help remarking the purely vocal character 
of all M. Gounod touches (at least, such of his works as I have 
had an opportunity of seeing); there is a certain dignified 
majestic religioso sort of style that haunts his pen like a shadow. 
Even when, for a moment, he would shake it off, and write a 
dance, its ey meee involuntarily gravitate towards the 
serious, and his basses positively refuse to do duty in the “ vamp” 
mode. No; M. Gounod is always terribly earnest. Were he less 
melodious, and less careful, he might occupy the van of the 
music-of-the-future school. As it is, he must be looked at alone. 
Newer than the newest of the men of this school (whom, by the 
way, I would, by no means, in the slightest degree disparage or 
undervalue), M. Gounod has the most profound reverence, in an 
artistic sense; for the best masters of the olden time. It is this 
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ripe scholarship, this genial deference to the scholiasts, that 
plumbs and balances 80 completely his imaginative flights, welds 
them into entity, satisfying at once both learned and unlearned, 
old and young, grave and gay. Not to wander, take as an 
instance the Ze Deum, just wet from the press, and put into 
the hands of the newly-formed choir of sixteen hundred voices. 
It opens with a point d’orgue on the scale in the bass. Its ground : 
the scale descending, twice over, then a cadence. ‘The effect is 
such as needs no prophet to foretel. Resultant inevitable of the 
meansemployed, The counterpoint would belong to the “future” 
school but for two potent reasons :—First, the melodial unity and 
grace of the ground; second, the evident design and agreement of 
the harmonies. To the superficial glance so diverse, nay, antagon- 
istic ; yet, as the wand of the magician waves over the chords, they 
“lovingly melt into one” at his bidding. Just as an instance, let me 
observe the theory of this preludeis not new. Corelli takes it, see 
solos No. 9, Gigua; a movement, even though it be a little antique, 
very hard to surpass, or even to match for unadorned loveliness. 
Bach uses it as the foundation of his Prelude of preludes; a 
scrap wonderfully suggestive of supernatural power; a very 
index, glossary, and compendium of this comprehensive writer's 
astounding resources, Handel 2 it as the ground of 
his colossally planned “ Envy” chorus in Saul; it is found in 
Tolhurst’s “ All the city was moved” (Ruth), and lastly it 
appears as the Intrada of this new Te Deum by M. Gounod. No 
surprise need be experienced that different men have used the 
same materials. The first problem of elemental geometry ; the ten 
numerals of arithmetic; the alphabets of languages are free as 
the air to all, It is not the selection of the “ground,” the 
material, that constitutes the building (though such judgment is 
all-important), it is likewise necessary that the elemental forms 
be ‘‘fitly framed together.” In the cases quoted, what I am 
about to state will perhaps be new to many ; if it be so, let them 
not hurriedly dismiss the thought; but first test it. Additional 
light upon the subject, if any should wish to throw, would be 
more welcome to nobody than to the writer. It is this: every note 
of the ground bears latent or superficially the common chord in 
its first position ; is, in fact, the root.bass of the chord piled 
upon it. With such a plan in view, no wonder that the founda- 
tion will carry any amount of ornament. ‘The elephantine 
steps bear tessellated hives of busy life towering above their 
gigantic shoulders. Those familiar with musical theory 
as it is taught in the schools will start at this. How 
about the consecutive fifths and so forth! That is precisely 
the point to be noted. So critical and vital a part of 
the case is by no means to be avoided. Consecutive fifths and 
octaves would, undoubtedly, appear in their most objectionable 
forms were it not that the whole question has been illustrated in 
all these instances with the most consummate tact and skill. I 
do not intend to this, the very pith and jist of the matter, 
by; neither do I engage to make the whole case as clear to 
others as it appears to my apprehension. We cannot see with 
one another’s eyes, nor hear with one another's ears, No two 
pairs of the one or the other are physically identical. There is 
no set pattern to which dame Nature inviolably adheres in 
this matter—a consideration worth treating of more at length. 
I will say no more about it now; but as to the progressions— 
Corelli’s exquisite phrases, with accentuated fifths, have been 
freely commented upon, as most readers will remember, In this 
passage (the last sixteen bars of the movement, quoting from 
memory) the accentuated chords are in the first position; the 
unaccentuated chords appear different ; but here let the student 
well mark the missing li (omitted, but apparently) can be easily 
discovered ; mark the sly G, in the second chord of the passage, 
for example, insinuating itself most nature'ly, and causing the 
result I have but slightly and im rfectly indicated. The power 
of the passage lies in the mel y being fundamental; the root 
bass as well as the actual bass. Pray let the student bear with 
this statement, so utterly subversive of the rules as it must 
appear to him, until some time and patience has been 
expended in pursuing the thought to its just conclusion, or 
until a series of musical examples can be placed before his 
eye in demonstration of what I am now advancing. Of course 
these great masters knew the rules, and honoursd them, and the 
beautifully delicate modes of procedure adopted by each in 





reference to the course elected to be pursued, only illustrates-the 
very high estimation in which the laws of their art were held by 
them all. No words, I hold it, are sufficient to measure the depth 
of the indebtedness we, in these later times, owe such composers ; 
their grasp and insight is entirely beyond ordinary means of 
estimation, Let that class of musicians who have been accustomed 
to gaily say that the rules are of no account, and give instances of 
great men disregarding them, dismiss at once from their minds 
the idle conclusion to which such sophisms would lead them, 
namely, that anyone may compose, either by rule or not, just as 
it pleases him. Let any such be urged to think more and say 
less; read more attentively such examples as these: Gounod on 
Bach’s Ave Maria and rt about the most wonderful exposi- 
tion in the language of notes to which they can be referred ; or 
let them make an especial study of these twelve bars at the 
opening of the Te Deum, carrying with them the idea about 
Corelli’s progressions. ‘The vocal phrases at the commencement 
are massive and bold, easy to sing, with the exception of the 
soprano part being somewhat high in the scale. ‘The use of a 
solo soprano echoing the repeated word “ holy” is a most agree- 
able device. Phrases that follow are unisonal with organ accom- 
ei ae until they break into harmony on the ‘‘ Holy Church,” 

c. Every line is new and fresh. The verse, ‘When thou 
tock’st upon thee,” as indeed the whole, is worthy the most 
careful notice. The hymn runs on with but very little repeti- 
tion of the words, which will help to make it popular in 
many quarters. Fugal devices, as such, do not present them- 
selves. There is, however, just at the close, ‘‘ Let me never 
be confouuded,”—some eight bars of imitations after the manner 
of our most respected cathedral writers. The accompaniments 
throughout are totally different from anything of the kind I ever 
remember to have seen before. Notably, eight bars of double 
pedale on the words, “ world without end,” followed by some 
ascending chromatic progressions in the bass, Also, in the organ 
part, to the verse beginning, ‘‘ Vouchsafe, O Lord,” where the 
style adopted is that of four lines of a metrical chorale. These 
are just the passing impressions from but a glance, and I only 
offer them in the hope that some more competent critic than I can 
pretend to be will submit, when it comes on for hearing, under the 
direction of its able composer, at the Albert Hall, where it is to 
be performed by the new Choral Society, a more extended analysis 
than it would be appropriate to be attempted in your valuable 
journal by, yours very truly, IDEALIZER. 

Feb, 8th, 1872. 

—o— 
BLAGROVE TESTIMONIAL. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.”) 

Sir,—Many of your readers are doubtless aware of the loss which the 
musical publiczhas recently sustained by Mr. Henry Blagrove’s enforced with- 
drawal from public life, and its cause (a protracted illness) is one which 
deepens the regret so generally felt by all lovers of the art he has now for 
nearly half a century so charmingly and so ably illustrated, and I am anxious 
to call public attention to the circumstance, that a number of his friends have 
deemed the present a fitting opportunity to give practical expression, in the 
form of a testimonial, to the genuine sympathy they feel for him and his 
family, and to their unqualified admiration of his personal worth and profes- 
sional eminence. More than a thousand pounds have already been subscribed 
through the efforts of Mr. Thurnam, of Reigate, to whom belongs the honour 
of having originated the proposal, and who has hitherto been the principal 
agent in carrying it out. Though the fund has now reached an amount 
which could not be otherwise than gratifying to Mr. Blagrove to receive, it 1s 
at the same time considered that he has numerous friends and admirers who 
would willingly participate in the movement, but who at present are unaware 
even of its existence; and I am confident that publicity, through your kind 
agency, is alone necessary to ensure their substantial co-operation. I would 
venture to suggest that an appropriate means of augmenting the fund would 
be found in a concert to be given (say) in St James’s Hall, by those members 
of the profession who have been more or less associated with him during his 
long public career; and if I might be allowed to submit the name of a 
gentleman, whose graceful office it might be to undertake the necessary 
arrangements, I would, without hesitation, mention that of Mr. Henry Leslie, 
whose distinguished position would ensure perfect success to any such under- 
taking for so generous a cause. Subscriptions will continue to be gladly 
received by Mr. Thurnam, who has all along filled the position of treasurer.— 
I have the hononr to be, Sir, your obedient servant,. T. P. DRAKE, 

Taunton House, 404, Clapham Road, Vicar of St John’s, Clapham. 

Feb. 9, 1872. 
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SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 17, 1872. 
LAST APPEARANCE OF MADAME NORMAN-NERUDA, 


AND 
ONLY APPEARANCE OF DR, FERDINAND HILLER. 


QUARTET, in F major, Op. 18, No, 1, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—Madame Norman-Nerupa, MM. L. Ries, Straus, 
and PIATTI ... veo toe ee ove ove eo 

SONG, “ Rose, softly blooming."—Miss REBECCA JEWELL ... os 

SONATA, for pianoforte and violoncello, Op. 42.—Dr. FERDINAND 
Hitxer (his only appearance this season), and Signor PIATTI«.. Hiller. 

ROMANCE, in F major, for violin, with piancforte accompaniment 
—Madame Norman-NERUDA ... ove sae eve ee Beethoven, 

SONG, “ The Lotus Flower,”—Miss Resecca JEWELL one +. Schumann, 

TRIO, in G major, pianoforte, violin, and violoncello—Dr. FERDINAND 
Hitter, Madame Norman-Nervpa, and Signor Prattt «. Haydn. 

Conductor > Re Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 


Beethoven, 
Spohr. 


. 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 19th, 1872. 
FIRST APPEARANCE OF HERR JOSEPH JOACHIM. 
Programme. 


PART I. 
QUARTET, in C major Op. 59, No. 3, for two vi-lins, viola, and 
violoncello—MM. Joacnim, L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti ww Beethoven, 
SONG, ‘* Der Lindenbaum.”—Miss Enriquez eee see . Schubert. 
CAPRICCIO, in A minor, Op. 33, No. 1, fur pianoforte alone—Miss 
Acnes ZIMMERMANN ooo ove ove ove . Mendelssohn, 
PART II. 
TRIO, in C minor, Op. 9, No. 3, for violin, viola, and violoncello— 

Herr Joacuim, Herr Srravs, and Signor Piatti . Beethoven, 
SONG, “ Cangio d'aspetto.”—Miss Enriquez = es «.. Handel. 
SONATA, in A minor, Op. 23, for piazoforte and violin—Miss AGNes 

ZIMMERMANN and Herr Joacuim 

Conductor 


eve bon ... Beethoven, 
Sir JULIUS BENED!CT. 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 
SEVENTEENTH SATURDAY CONCERT, FEBRUARY 17th. 
PROGRAMME. 

OVERTURE, “ The Siege of Corinth”... = ace e+ Rossini. 
ARIA, “ Cujus Animan ” (Stavat Mater‘\—Mr. Eowarp Lioyp «» Rossini, 
SYMPHONY IN D MINOR (No, 2)—(first time at these Concerts) Spohr. 
RECIT., “ Confounded be all they,” and ARIA, * They shall be 
turned back ” (Nuaman)—Mdlle. Caro.a ooo ove ee Costa. 
PIANOFORTE CONCERTO IN G(No. 4)—Mdme, ScnuMaNn ... Beethoven, 
SONG, “ Gord Night, Beloved"—Mr. Epwarp Lioyp “ «. Balfe. 
op 4a. ** Fruhlings!aube ” Schubi rt 
LIEDER (b “ Waldk'ange” Volksli.d. 
, 7 | a Nouvellette in F) Mpme. Scnumaxn Schumann 
PIANOFORTE SOLO}, Gavotte by Giucs } Arranged by Brahms, 
DON QUIXOTE, **Humoresque fur Orchestra (first time in Eng- 
land) Re ove ove ove -» Rubinstein. 
Mr. MANNS. 


Mille. Canova 


ConpucTor 








BIRTH. 
On Feb, 10, at The Laurels, Gipsy Hill, the wife of Dr. Bexserr 
Gitbert, of a daughter. 
DEATHS. 


On Feb. 10, Mr. Winitam Warson, many sears in the establishment 
of Messrs, Robert Cocks & Co., of New Burlington Street, aged 68. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Fivpiesrick.—The in-trument referred to by our correspondent was 
purchased by one of the must rabid of connoisseurs, Dr. Crust, who 
took it with him to Australia. “ Fiddlestick” is wrong about the 
late regretted Ernst. The stedfast amateur friend of that great artist 
was Mr. Fountain. ' 

Huan Nam.—We have inserted one of Mr. Nail’s letters, the other 
is, for more reasons than one, inadmissible. Is Mr. Nail aware that an 
ap for libel becomes a serious matter? Moreover he is wrong in all 
his data, 





NOTICE. 
To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MusicaL WoRLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). 1t is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
With this number of the MusicaL WORLD subscribers wiil receive four 
extra pages, and again, from TIME TO TIME, as expediency may suggest. 
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ENGLISH ARTISTS. 


A SHORT time ago we felt called upon to notice the move- 
ment, headed by Mr. Robertson Gladstone, in the councils 
of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society, against the subor- 
dination of native to foreign talent. It was not possible for 
us wholly to side with the malcontents, because their 
position seemed untenable, as regards a preference of native 
to foreign music. But, neither could we withhold our 
sympathy, in so far as they sought justice for English 
ability without injury to art. In returning to the subject, 
it may be necessary, at the outset, to guard against mistake ; 
and, therefore we disavow all belief in the doctrine broadly 
laid down as “England for the English.” But, between 
this, and the doctrine of “ Protection for native interests,” 
we draw distinction enough to warrant a belief in the latter, 
while rejecting the former. ‘England for the English” rigidly 
carried out, means national suicide; and, in respect of music, 
assuredly, its working would be disastrous. We want, and 
would throw open every port in the kingdom to, foreign 
talent, no matter what its kind or degree. Let it come— 
the more the better; and let it be welcome according to its 
desert. 

Herein the broadest application of free-trade theories is 
the best for ourselves, because every consignment of genius 
or of skill from abroad enriches us, by adding to the 
artistic wealth and stimulating the artistic growth of our 
country. Having made such a profession of faith, we run 
no risk of being charged with that narrowness of view 
which is the essence of selfishness; and we may safely pro- 
ceed a step further. ; 

We do believe in “ Protection for native interests,” and 
so, in theory, with the same limitations, does everybody 
else. A common-sense as wel] as a patriotic argument is 
this:—“ Prefer that which is foreign only when it is 
superior.” Can anything be fairer? We ask no favour 
for inferiority because it is English, and, therefore, require 
no sacrifice of artistic interests. But when there is 
equality, it is surely not too much to demand that whatever 
is of our own household should be considered befdre that 
which comes from outside. The most enthusiastic admirer 
of foreign talent cannot deny the soundness, nay, the 
obligatory character, of this positicn. To hold any other 
would be unpatriotic; to abandon it would be traitorous. 
But, while everybody agrees with us, of necessity, in 
theory, how stands the matter as regards practice? Here 
we come face to face with a notorious weakness of the 
English character. Jt was once said of the world in general— 
“ A prophet hath honour, save in his own country ;” but the 
assertion applies with special force to our own land. There 
are reasons for this, the discussion of which would take us 
too far back, and occupy space which cannot be spared. 
Enough—more than enongh—that the fact is as we have 
stated, and that a forcible illustration of it may ke found in 
connection with English music. Else, why the flood of 
incompetence, more or less marked, which sets steadily 
towards our shores with cach recurring season? Why the 
instinct which makes every budoing, or overblown, Con- 
tinental artist turn towards England, as towards a Golconda, 
where diamonds can be had for the trouble of picking them 
up? We have no fear of the answer—it could orly proceed 
from Hanwell, or Colney Hatch—that foreign incompetence 
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becomes excellence in England by force of contrast. Man 
for man, and woman for woman, with here and there an 
exception, we can match the vaunted artists of the Con- 
tinent, just as we can match its orchestral and choral 
skill. Yet no one, guided only by our concert-pro- 
grammes, would suspect such a state of things. In 
the vast majority of those programmes, we find evidence 
which, of itself, would go to prove that none of our 
people can either sing or play. Madame this, Monsieur 
that, and Signor the other, multiplied indefinitely, swarm 
over the land, and well-nigh monopolize the public ear; 
while, no sooner does a new comer land on our shores, than, 
without much reference to ability, he is lifted over the heads 
of native-born artists who have the abstract right of pre- 
cedence. That these things are so, is a fact impossible of 
denial—a fact more real than the sun at noonday, because the 
sun would seem to exist at least a few seconds after its destruc- 
tion. Frankly, as a musical people, we ought to be ashamed 
of ourselves, and try to mend our ways. ‘Till we succeed in 
doing this, English art can never rise to its highest develop- 
ment. Let, then, every symptom of common sense and true 
feeling, like that shown at Liverpool, be encouraged and 
supported. ‘Les Anglais pour rire,” of course—that, like 
“les Francaise pour pleurer,” is, seemingly, a providential 
dispensaticn of nature; but why should we make our Con- 
tinental friends laugh at us for cutting our own throats? 
— »-—_—— 
R. FERDINAND HILLER leaves London this even- 
ing for the continent. The stay among us of the 
illustrious German musician has been provokingly short. 
He has played, with splendid success, at Manchester, at 
Liverpool, and at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham (of which 
more in our next). He plays, to-day, with Signor Piatti, a 
magnificent sonata for pianoforte and vivloncello (Op. 22), 
which he composed at Milav, as far back as 1838. And 
this is all we shall hear, in the year 1872, of Ferdinand 
Hiller! Yant pis! We should have liked him to remain 
with us during the whole season, so that occasion might 
have been afforded us to pay him the honours which sre so 
justly his due, 





THe Oratorio Concerts.—Bach’s Sacred Oratorio, (The 
Passion), according to St. Matthew, is announced for performance 
at the Sixth Subscription Concert on Tuesday next. This 
sublime work was re-introduced at the Oratorio Concerts the 
season before last, and will now be heard under Mr. Barnby’s 
direction for the third time, Its introduction in the service at 
Westminster Abbey on Maunday Thursday, last year, has con- 
siderably added to the interest which ‘had previously attached 
to the performances of this work. The principal artists are 
to be Madame Cora de Wilhorst, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Fdward 
Lloyd, Mr. Thurley Beale, and Herr Stockhausen, and a special 
feature will be the presence of Dr. Stainer, the new organist of 
St. Paul’s, who is to preside at the pianoforte used for accompany- 
ing the recitatives, 

WE understand that the day fixed: for the distribution of 
prizes, in connection with the National Music Meetings, is 
Saturday, July the 6th. Since our last notice of the under- 
taking, which seems to be increasing in importance every 
day, the Council of Musicians has been joined by the following 
composers and professors, whos? names are now added to 
the list of those already mentioned :—Dr. Wylde, Mr. Henry 
Smart, Mr. J. L. Hatton, Mr. George Manwell, Mr. J. E. 
Mallandine, Mr. C, E. Stephens, Signor Randegger, Mr. Brinley 
Richards, Dr. Rimbault, Mr. Joseph Robinson, Mr. Silas, Mr. 
Stimpson, Mr. George Osborne, Mr. ‘Turle, Mr. Frederick Clay, 
Mr. C. E. Horsley, Mr. W. T. Best, Mr. John Goss, Mr. E. J. 
Hovkian, Dr. Wesley, Signor Arditi, Mr. E. G. ‘Tamplin, and 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Moe. Rossint has commenced an action against a gentleman 
from whom she claims 50,000f. damages, on the ground of his 
having sung, or caused to be sung, at private parties, unpublished 
compositions by her late husband. M. Michotte, defendant, 
had been entrusted by Mdme. Rossini with a number of pieces 
formally bequeathed to her. It was necessary to fit the vocal pieces 
with words ; and this task was, at M. Michotte’s request, under- 
taken by M. Wilder. During the sieges of Paris, M. Michotte 
was in Belgium ; and at Louvain, and elsewhere, committed the 
offences charged against him. M. Michotte pleads that, so far 
from depreciating the pieces confined to him, by introducing them 
to connoisseurs at musical parties, he increased their saleable 
value. Of late years, he argues, what little Rossini produced 
was not thought worthy of him; whereas the last compositions 
are in his best style—a fact with which it was desirable that the 
world should be made acquainted. The case was to have been 
tried at Brussels last week, but the hearing has been postponed, 
and it is hoped the affair may yet be settled. 





Tr would seem that the style of entertainment known as opera 
bouffe has had its day in France. Critics point out that every 
opera bouffe brought out in Paris since the re-opening of the 
theatres has been a failure. ‘The list includes Za Boite de 
Pandore, Boule de Neige, and La Tour du Chien Vert, and it 
remains to be seen whether the run of ill-luck will be interrupted 
by M. Sardou’s Roi Carotte, which, if it fails as a musical and 
dramatic piece, may yet succeed asa spectacle. As to the three 
burlesques named above, the subject of the first is indicated by 
the title. Boule de Niege is a new version of Barkouf, by Scribe 
and Offenbach, which failed many years ago at the Opéra 
Comique. In Barkouf, the hero was a dog, which caused the 
piece to be described at the time as a Chennerie in three acts; in 
Boule de Neige he becomes a bear. The Tower of the Green Dog 
is a zoological melodrama, set to music by M. Duprato, and said 
to be one of the saddest things ever witnessed on the stage. 





Under the heading of “ Frustrated Intentions, or the damage 
Nilsson caused,” the Louisville Daily Commercial, of Jan. 25th, 
publishes the following :— 


‘* The above is the epitome of an occurrence last week, in which two young 
gentlemen displayed haste and temper, and suffered annoyance and disappoint~ 
ment therefor. These gentlemen paid court to the same lady, and had the 
same ambition stirring their gallant souls, viz., to take the lady to the Opera. 
When Nilsson’s coming was announced the rivalry became warm, and victory 
fluctuated from one side to the other with disgusting irregularity. Last 
Wednesday, No. 1 examined his finances, and saddened at the thought of how 
disagreeably low they were. Mentally quoting ‘* faint heart never won fair 
lady,” he dropped a polite invitation to the lady to attend the Opera with him 
during the entire season, and went to bed half-dressed, with the intention of 
getting up at daylight, to be at Fauld’s early in the morning. The morning 
came, wet and slushy, but No. 1 was at Fauld’s with an undaunted soul in his 
bosom and 24 dollars in his hand. To his disgust, No. 2 came a few 
minutes later, with a spirit proud and daring, and the money in his vest 
pockets. The season tickets were purchased. The rivals glared, and fina'ly 
explained the object of their visit. The same lady was the object. Both had 
sent invitations, and neither would yield. The wretched young men muttered 
and glowered, and intimations were made of a resort to the code. Faulds 
interceded, but the Montague and the Capulet could not be reconciled. No. 
1 said the lady could not go with No. 2. No. 2 said No. 1 could go to the 
unmentionable place before he could prevent her. An indiscreet friend 
tendered the loan of a pair of hair triggers, and the controversy was rapidly 
verging on to that point when blood or refreshments must be considered 
necessary. In the prolonged discussion, a friend of both stepped in and. 
borrowed money of No. 2 to buy season opera-tickets, and the party adjourned. 
The young lady, hearing of the difficulty that had taken place, wrote a note 
to the rivals, in which she expressed her displeasure on learning that she had 
been made the cause of a dispute between two gentlemen, and deelined to see 
either of them again until they had become reconciled. This left no alternative. 
The rivals met, and after a bottle of wine, and a dozen on the shell at the 
Knickerbocker, shook hands, became friends, and parted with the mutual under- 
standing, ‘may the best man win.’ Their consternation may be imagined 
when they learned that yesterday No. 3, who had borrowed the money of No. 2, 
had secured the young lady for the opera season. The former rivals are unhappy. 
Sitting in the balcony last night, with the divine notes of Nilsson filling the 
house from pit to dome, the wretched young men glared down upon 
their fortunate friend, and wished him all manner of accidents and misfortunes. 
They will sell the remaining three nights cheap, and answer no questions.” 
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Tur following description of the effect produced by one of the 
pianoforte concertos of Liszt, at a recent Crystal Palace Concert, 
appeared in the Sunday Times :-— 

“The so-called concerto in E flat, of Liszt, turned out to be a show piece, 
wherein show is expected not only to make up for want of beauty but to 
atone for eccentric ugliness. The orchestra groaned and howled, burst out in 
all sorts of unexpected places, rang bells, clashed cymbals, and generally 
comported itself crazily, while the pianoforte headed the rout as first contor- 
tionist. Really, we must decline to treat such ‘ goings-on’ as music, and, 
further than these few observations, will neither waste time nor space upon 
them.” 

a ae 
THE THANKSGIVING AT ST. PAULS. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.”) 

Sir,—I find it necessary to state that I am not prepared to receive any 
applications to sing in the choir at the approaching festival, and that it is 
quite out of my power to reply to the enormous number that have been sent to 
me. The choir will consist exclusively of professional musicians, and the 
trebles will be only boys. It will be strictly limited in numbers, and will be 
selected principally from Cathedral and other official choirs.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, W. C. F. Wepper, 

St. Paul's, Feb. 9. (Succentor of St. Paul’s Cathedral.) 

— 


WORCESTER CATHEDRAL RESTORATION. 
(To the Editor of the “ Musical World.’”’) 

S1r,—Will you permit me to correct a slight mistake in the Standard’s 
report on this subject. 

Mr. Joyce, of Whitchurch, supplied the clock from the designs of Mr. E. B. 
Denison, Q.C., but the bells are from the foundry of Messrs, John Taylor & Co., 
of Loughboro’, who have been eminently successful in their efforts. May] add that 
Messrs. Gillett and Bland, of Croydon, are manufacturing a chiming machine 
to play 28 tunes, the entire cost of which will be defrayed by Mr. J. Wheeley 
Lea, who has also been a generous contributor to our Restoration Funds ?— 

Yours faithfully, RicHArD CATLey, 
Feb. 6 Minor Canon of Worcester. 
——_ 
FRENCH PLAYS. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.”) 

S1r,—Will you kindly do me the favour of inserting in your valuable 
journai the following extract from the Moniteur Universel of the 12th 
inst., and at the same time accept my grateful thanks for the aid which 
you have obligingly rendered to the women of France in their noble 
efforts to raise a subscription to pay off the war indemnity, and which 
has enabled us to transmit to the fund such a substantial sum? The 
total receipts amounted to £281.— With thanks, your obedient servant, 

St. James’s Theatre, Feb. 14. Rarw#et Feuix, 

(Extract from the Moniieur Universel, Feb. 12.) 
“ SUBSCRIPTIONS ABROAD.” 

“The representation given in London by M. Raphael Felix, at the James’s 
Theatre, was of the most brilliant character. We have just received the 
following telegram :— 

“*Immense success. The total receipts exceed 7000 francs# in one of the 
smallest theatres in London, capable of holding only about 500 persons.’ 

“We cannot too highly praise the result of this most successful perfor- 
mance; but while according our thanks to our French artists, and the talented 
gentlemen by whom they are directed, we must not forget that a large 
assembly of Englishmen lent their assistance to this laudable manifestation of 
patriotic feeling, and thereby acquired a right to the expression of our 
gratitude.” 


—0-— 


Mind and Fingers, 
(To the Editor of the * Musical World.”) 

Sir,—According toa new doctrine that has sprung up, every pianist who 
can’t play a scale correctly, or a difficult passage without the great pedal 
continually at work, is “intellectual;” while every player who can 
play a scale correctly, or a difficult passage without the great pedal con- 
tinually at work, is a mere machine; and yet “ finger-work ” has as 
much to do with playing as the production of the voice (ask Sims 
Reeves) has to do with singing. Ifthe fingers wont obey the mind, 
why then, the mind is in the position of the man who had a donkey 
‘what wouldn’t go.” If the mind has nothing to say to the fingers, so 
much the worse for the fingers. Wecta Ratio. The late (very late), 
Musonius and Antipater (to say nothing of Horatius Mahewius, in the 
quick) held, if Tyraquellus and Stopeus may be credited, certain finings 
off admitted, a more or less similar opinion, Nevertheless, Sir, but for 
your appeal, we should not have troubled youin this matter. Weare, at 
the saine time, your servants tocommand, €lpinor and Grillug. 

Fish and Volume, Feb. 12. 





CONCERTS VARLOUS, * 


A Compimmentary Concert was given in the Beethoven Rooms to 
Mr. John Gill, on Wednesday, the 14th inst., at which the following 
artists gave their valuable aid: Madame Florence Lancia, Mr. 
Trelawney Cobham, Signor Ciabatta, Mr. Wadmore, Mr. Henry Guy, 
and Herr Ganz. The choir boys, who lately seceded from St. James’s, 
Westmorland Street, also assisted. Between the parte, a presentation to 
Mr. Gill, of a very handsome silver tea service, was made by Captain and 
Mrs. Coster, on the part of the congregation of that church, The tea-pot 
bore the following inscription :—‘ Presented to John Birch Gill, Esq., 
by members of the congregation of St. James’s, Westmorland Street, 
on his retirement from the choir, as a mark of their esteem and 
regard.” Mr. Gill returned thanks in an appropriate speech. The 
proceedings altogether appeared to give great satisfaction to a distin- 
guished audience. 


Mr. Frank Exmore’s Saturday matinée the 10th inst.), was well 
attended $ he was assisted by Miss Mary ‘T'ravers, Miss Matilda Scott, 
Malle. Alie Lindberg, and Mr, Oberthiir. Miss Mary. Travers was 
very successful in Niedermeyer’s song, “Le Lac,” and a Scotch song, 
by Mr. Elmore. Miss Scott’s fine voice was much admired in an “ Aria,” 
by Pinsuti, and the cavatina, “ Roberto oh tu che adore,” which was 
brilliantly accompanied by Mr. Oberthiir on the harp, Mr. Elmore 
sang a charming song by Madame Leupold, ‘ Ethel,” in his best style, 
and was warmly applauded in C. Oberthiir’s ‘‘ The rose and the ring.” 
Mdlle. Alie Lindberg, a young Russian pianiste, played an etude, by 
Chopin, and Bach’s “Gavotte and Rondo,” as also Schumann’s 
“ Toccata,” with such taste and brilliant execution as to prove herself 
an artist of the first order, and a worthy pupil. of her great master, the 
late lamented Herr Tausig. Mr. Oberthiir played Parish Alvar’s 
“ Imitazione’ del Mandolino,” and “Danse des Fées,” with great 
success, and was obliged to add another harp colo, in which he was 
equally effective. 

A concert took place, a correspondent informs us, in aid of the choir 
fund of St. James’s Church, Notting Hill, at the proprietary school 
hall there. The following artists kindly assisted:—Mad. Florence 
Lancia, Miss Banks, Miss Alice Fairman, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. 
Tietkens, Signor Nappi, Mr. Oberthiir, Mr. Otto Booth, and Herr 
Sprenger. We understand the concert was chiefly due to the exertions 
of the last-named gentleman, who, in conjunction with Mr. Scarsbrook, 
conducted the concert, and proved himself an excellent pianist. He 
played the 1st and 2nd movement from the “ Kreutzer” sonata with 
Mr. Otto Booth, the piano part in C, Oberthiir’s duet on “ Oberon,” and 
solos by Chopin and Heller, in which he was loudly encored. Madame 
Lancia’s execution was much admired in Chopin's mazurkas, which she 
sang to perfection, as also Oberthiir’s ‘‘ Serenade,” with harp accom- 
paniment. Miss Banks was encored in Herr Sprenger’s ‘‘ Fairy Song.” 
Miss Alice Fairman was recalled after ber songs. Signor Nappi had 
to repeat Balfe’s “11 Postiglione;” and Mr. Wilbye Cooper was very 
successful in Miss Gabriel’s song, ‘The long waves come and go.” 
Mr Otto Booth’s violin playing was greatly admired, and he was much + 
applauded after his solo (Artét). Mr. Oberthiir played Parish Alvar’s 
‘‘]mitazione del Mandolino ” in his best style, and was loudly recalled. 
The rooms were as full as could be, and the object in view has been 
realised, even beyond anticipation. 


Tue first of Mdlle. Clara Gottschalk’s pianoforte recitals took place 
on Saturday afternoon, in St. George’s Hall, and was chiefly devoted to 
the exposition of the works of her clever and lamented brother, L. M. 
Gottschalk. Amongst these are to be found some of the most 
attractive morceauz tor the pianoforte, written in the modern romantic 
school, and rich in the qualities of originality and individuality. Many 
are new to English audiences, and are, in fact, posthumous 
compositions in the sense in which the term is applied to works 
published after an author’s decease, although it was upon their merits 
that a great part of M. Gottschalk’s reputation and popularity across 
the Atlantic was founded. If the task which Miss Clara Gottschalk 
has set herself in making known these compositions be onerons, 
it has not bcen undertaken unadvisedly, or without the power 
to realise all that could be desired. Whilst sisterly affection 
prompted the scheme, artistic excellence alone has enabled her to 
accomplish -it. Out of the numerous solos presented on Saturday 
afternoon the “ Slumber song,” deserves especial consideration. It was 
played with a finish and expressiveness which enabled the andience 
fully to appreciate its merits, and proclaimed Madlle. Clara Gottschalk 
a mistress of her art. A new composition of her own was also presented, 
which was as charming as the mode in which it was executed. A duct 
for two pianoforter, in which Mr. W. Car‘er took the second piano‘orte, 
was also introduced, brilliantly played, and much applauded. The 
delightful singing of Miss K. Poyntz was interposed between the pianc- 
forte solos, and Mr, Maybrick contributed two songs. Miss Clara 
Gottschalk’s next evening concert is fixed for Feb. 28... 
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ITALIAN OPERA IN NEW YORK. 

; (From the “ New York Herald,” Jun. 29th.) 
The question has been frequently asked, both here and in Europe, “‘ Can 
New York support Italian Opera? ” and although our best citizens have ever 
shown a readiness and desire to give this, the highest branch of the lyric 
drama, their hearty and liberal patronage, yet we have always had a large 
minority of doubting Thomases ; and, as for cur cousins across the Atlantic, 
nothing would make them believe that an impresario could give a season of 
opera, with first class artists, and at London prices, without finding himself 
after the first week in the Bankruptcy Court. New York has just given a 
magnificent response to the above question. The management of the Nilsson 
company received for forty performanees at the Academy of Music (matinées 
included), the unprecedented sum of 160,000, dols. or an average of 4,000 
dols. for each representation. Surely even the most rapacious of the 
managerial tribe cannot refuse to acknowledge the magnificence of the public 
in this particular. 

When it is remembered that all this money was paid on account of a single 
individual attraction, Mdile. Christine Nilsson, the liberality of our public will 
become more apparent. That she constituted the entire strength of the com- 
pany was evident from the beginning of the season. On the second subscription 
night a sudden indisposition compelled her to postpone the performance of 
Faust, and Mdlle. Duval took her place as Rosina, in J? Barbiere. The 
excitement and heated discussion at the box office that evening caused by 
subscribers demanding their money back or tickets exchanged for a Nilsson 
performance, gave the management an unexpected but significant hint. A 
still more emphatic one was administered in Brooklyn, where La Favorita 
was attempted with Miss Cary and Signor Brignoli. Again came the 
representation of La Soxnambula, in which Madlle. Nilsson did not appear, 
and which proved a disastrous failure. The worst of all was Don Giovanni 
which was given as a sort of compromise. The role of Zerlina, though it was, 
would be a relief to Nilsson, as less trying and exacting than her other 
characters. But the other persons in the opera were so incompetent that it 
became an inexcusable fiasco, Therefore it may be readily seen that the 
company without Nilsson was like Hamlet without the Danish Prince. 

If we also look back at the operas produced, we will see that they, with 
the exception of the single novelty, Mignon, were not calculated to call forth 
much enthusiasm or excite interest. The only operas brought out during tke 
forty performances were ten in number, Lucia, Traviata, Faust, Martha, 
Trovatore, Mignon, Don Giovanni, Sonnambula, Fra Diavolo, and Il 
Barbiere. It is hardly worth while mentioning the last four, as they were 
not repeated. The five first on the list cannot certainly be regarded in the 
light of novelties or revivals, as we have had them every season from time 
immemorial. The scenery and appointments were exactly the same as the 
habitués of the Academy have been always accustomed to. No more 
flattering tribute, then, could be paid to an artist than a crowded and 
fashionable audience every night of the season, even when.the operas in which 
she appeared were hackneyed in the extreme. To her brilliant genius s due 
the fact that these old operas assumed a new and icteresting aspect, and that 
the heroines of the works of Donizetti, Verdi, and Gounod, appeared in a light 
such as was never known befure. The secret of Nilsson’s success is her com- 
plete originality in opera. Her impersonations of réles are unlike those of her 
predecessors or contemporaries, Of the members of the company we can oniy 
speak of M. Victor Capoul in terms of high commendation. Trained in the 
best French schools, he evinced an earnestness of purpose and artistic spirit in 
every role he undertook, and grew into favour with the public at each per- 
formance. Hence the success of Martha, Trovatore, &c. Let no one now 
accuse the New York public of an inability or unwillingness to support Italian 
Opera, no matter how great the expenses may be. 


Mr. Hatton Ciark has resigned his office of organist to the 
new Parish Church of Kensington, on being appointed to St. 
P —_ Onslow Gardens, to succeed Mr. Arthur Sullivan, who 
retires, 

SacreD Harmonic Soctery.—The next performance of this 
Society will take place on Friday, the 23rd inst., at Exeter Hall. 
Haydn’s Third Service (the Imperial), Mendelssohn’s “‘ Praise 
Jehovah,” (Lauda Sion), and Spohr's oratorio, Last Judgment, are 
the works to be performed under Sir Michael Costa's direction. 
The principal vocalists will be Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Madlle, Drasdil, Mr. Pearson, and Mr, Whitney. 





OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


: The Sunday Times is at issue with the intelligent and enthusiastic 
‘G,’ annotator of the Crystal Palace programmes, apropos of the precise 
signification of Mozart’s G minor symphony, to the splendid performance 


of which, however, under the direction of Mr. Manns, our contemporary 
bears willing testimony— 


“The beautiful ‘G minor ’—most delicate, fairest, and tenderest of its 
order—formed the great attraction of the concert. In his notes on this 
symphony, ‘G’ made what we take leave to consider as unphilosophical 
observations. He fails to see in it the grief and passion others discern, 
because of the staidness of its utterances, and the wide differences between 
them, and the passion of Beethoven or Schumann. Judgment on such a 
matter should rather be based upon impressions received than upon a question 
of form. A man may rave ia ‘the Ercles vein’ with less effect than that 
produced by the agony of a few quiet words, and to us the ‘G minor’ 
embodies all that is saddest and most painful in human experience. As 
played on the oceasion under notice its power was felt in a manner wholly 
unique, because never before, perhaps, had so splendid a performance been 
given. The orchestra seemed as though under the influence of Mozart’s 
spirit, and brought out all the beauty of the symphony, along with all its 
melancholy and pained expression.” 


—o—. 
ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY, 


(To the Editor of the “ Musical World.”) 

In your last impression it is stated by An Occcasional Contributor ” 
that the mere fact of the association being an entirely new one would be 
insufficient of itself to account for the most part practised singers assem- 
bling at the first choir rehearsal of the Albert Hall Choral Society. 

Would you be surprised to learn that the number present on that 
occasion was considerably less than half that number.* 

Feb. 14, 1872. Exeter Hatt, 

—— )§ —— 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.’’) 

Str—lI perceive in the Musical World of Saturday last that “ An 
Occasional Contributor ” sent you an account of the first rehearsal of the 
Albert Hall Choral Society, at Exeter Hall, on the 5th inst., and 
observes, after some prefatory remarks, that the number assembled 
slightly exceeded the expectation.—Sizteen hundred! What a 
mendacious assertion ; at the utmost there were only six hundred. So, 
numerically, one thousand more than the fact is rather too great a dis- 
crepancy, the more so as they were, for the most part, practised singers. 
Bah! I trust, on the next occasion, he will be more veracious. As 
an occasional correspondent, what does he mean by, “ we may have 
something more to say on a fature occasion,” +—I am, Sir, respectfully, 

One or THE N. C, Soorery. 


a 


GAIETY THEATRE, 


Never was the theatre so full on a Saturday afternoon, or the audience 
so thoroughly well pleased as at a performance of the Princess de 
Trebizonde. In no Offenbachian extravaganza has the Gaiety company 
been more thoroughly at home. The music is not alone the attrac- 
tion. To see Mr. ‘Toole as the travelling showman, encased in all the 
pompous dignity of a millionaire ; to watch the antics of Miss Farren 
as Regina, the spoiled child of the caravan; to hear Miss Loseby and 
Miss Tremaine, who work with a heartiness and spirit beyond praise ; 
these things make up a treat which is sincerely appreciated. The 
opera never went better. The whole company was in the highest 
spirits, and they appeared to enjoy the fun as much as the audience. The 
comic ballad of ‘‘Rustifum,” merrily given by Miss Tremaine; the 
love duet, sung by Miss Loseby and Miss Tremaine; the tooth-ache 
song, given in capital style by Miss Loseby ; the temptation duet (“ Ah ! 
ne me tente pas!”), capitally acted as well as sung by Miss Farren and 
Mr. Taylor; the inspiring choruses of the huntsmen and the pages were 
all vigorously encored, and more than once all the company was 
summoned before the curtain. It is only fair to add that conspicuous 
assistance was given by ‘Mrs. Leigh (a most useful and intelligent 
actress) as the strong woman; and by Mr. Taylor and Mr. Soutar as 
Sparrowtrap and Casimir. 


Darmstapr.—Herr Friedrich Marpurg, conductor here, has just 


completed a romantico-historical three-act opera, entitled : Agnes von 


Hohenstaufen. The book is by Herr E. Pasqué. s 
Municu.—During the year 1871, twenty-four evenings at the 
Theatre Royal were devoted to the productions of Herr Richard 


Wagner. 








* What number ?—Eb. { “We” should like to know.—Ep. 
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MR. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR. 

Mr. Henry Leslie gave his first concert of the present series, on Friday evening 
week, in St. James's Hall, and'afforded the music-loving public another opportunity 
of hearing his admirably trained choir and listening to a pleasing selection of 
madrigals and part-songs, intermixed with some well-known ballads and favourite 
melodies. It is especially in the school of vocal part-writing that English 
composers have won high honours, and since the practice of singing madrigals in 
homely circles has gone out of fashion, if it were'not for our vocal associations and 
choral societies the works of the Elizabethan writers and theirsuccessors might by 
this time be regarded in the light of ancieat manuscripts, to be looked at, 
wondered at, and carefully put by again, too curious to be destroyed, but useless to 
be preserved, except as mementoes of a bygone time. Thanks to Mr. Henry 
Leslie’s successful efforts in choir training, together with Mr. Lands’ glee 
practices, the compositions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries have had 
new life infused into them, and we doubt if their authors ever heard 
them sung as the public hear them in the present day. The performance 
of Friday evening was in no way inferior to the usual achievements of Mr. 
Leslie's choir, and although the solo singing was admirable, the main 
features of the entertainment was the execution of Welby’s madrigal, 
‘Sweet Honey-sucking Bees,” and Morley’s ‘‘Fire, Fire!” together 
with several compositions in the modern style, which have sprung out 
of the old formula—such as Mr. Leslie’s own madrigal, ‘* My love is fair,” 
Mr. Callcott’s ‘‘ Love wakes and weeps,” Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ The hunter's 
farewell,” Sir Julius Benedict’s ‘‘ Rise, sleep no more,” and Sir Sterndale 
Bennett's ‘‘ Sweet stream.” These are all gems in their way, and were so 
delightfully sung that, had they been void of interest from a strictly musical 
point of view, they would still have charmed every listener. The only novelty 
was the sacred cantata by Mr. Henry Holmes, entitled ‘‘ Praise ye the Lord,” 
which earned such good opinion at one of the Festivals of the Three 
Choirs, and which gave no less satisfaction to its London hearers. Mr. Maas, a 
tenor, with a very agreeable voice, was cordially greeted, and very deserved'y 
applauded, in several pieces. Madame Patey contributed two songs, viz., Mr. 
Leslie’s charming ballad, “ A mother watched her only child,” and Mr. 
Hullah’s “Storm.” Her voice, which has lost none of its freshness by her 
Transatlantic trip, exercised its usual sway upon the audience, who applauded 
her enthusiastically. The other solo singer was the accomplished Miss 
Edith Wynne, whom we are glad, indeed, to see once more among us. 
Mr. Leslie conducted the choir in his usual admirable manner, and Messrs. 
Callcott and Ward were the accompanists. 

0 
LE ROI CAROTTE 
(To the Editor of the « Musical World.”) 
S1r,—M. Sardou, in modestly announcing that the fundamental 
idea of Le Rot Carotte was borrowed from one of Hoffmann’s tales, seems 
to have done an injustice both to himself and to Hoffmann. Such plot 


as the piece possesses is common to nearly all pieces of the same kind | 


that were ever represented in France. A good pri:ce and a bad 
prince, protected by a good fairy and a bad fairy, meet with a number 
of adventures and travels through all sorts of strange and impossible 
countries in and beyond the world. 


giving to the scene-painter and costumier opportunities for display, of 
which the fullest advantage has been taken. The personage of Le Roi 


Carotte appears to have been suggested by a character in one of | 


Hoffmann’s tales, whom Hoffmann compares (by a simile as to the true 
authorship of which there has been much contention) to a “ forked 
radish, ’’ and the “ forked radish” converted into a carrot is said, 
moreover, to present certain resemblances to an ex-potentate. This 
delicate satire does not seem to have been very effective, nor was much 
appreciation shown ofa variety of political allusions introduced in the 
scene of the monkeys. The music is better spoken of than the 
“poem;” and a burlesque opera, written by Sardou, composed by 
Offenbach, and put on the stage with all the magnificence that a well- 
appointed theatre like the Gaité could command, was sure to obtain 
some degree of success. But, on the other hand, a work partly musical, 
py agp partly of the nature of a spectacle, partly ot the nature 
of a ballet, could not be expected to possess merit as a whole; and, 
apart from Offenbach’s original and doubtless lively music, Le Roi 
Carotte seems to be very like an English pantomime-opening of un- 
warrantable length. It consists of four acts and twenty-two tableaux, 
and the first night occupied six and a half hours in representation 
—from seven until half-past one. ‘All Paris,” which had been 
looking forward to this work for the last two months, must have had 
enough of it when it did arrive !—Your obedient servant, 


Hue Nat. 











0 1 They in particular, visit the | 
kingdom of insects and the kingdom of monkeys—each of these realms | 
| and two shillings. 





ITALY. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


The Minister of Public Instruction having undertaken to 
reform the rules of the Conservatoires of music in Italy, especially 
as regards singing, directed Mr. Goldberg, the esteemed London 
professor, to make’a detailed report of the most celebrated Con- 
servatoires in Europe, and also to give him his own views on 
this subject, Mr. Goldberg, during his stay in Rome, had 
frequent interviews with the Minister, and assisted him in carry- 
ing out the programme of the new regulations to be adopted 
henceforth at all the Conservatoires of Music in Italy. The 
Minister, Correnti, at first intended to appoint Mr. Goldberg 
director of the Conservatoire, Milan, but it appears that, having 
encountered great difficulties, he was obliged to yield to public 
opinion, which will allow none but an Italian to fill the vacant 
place. ‘The Minister wished Mr. Goldberg to accept a professor- 
ship at the Conservatoire at Naples, but Mr. Goldberg, who 
went to Naples to obtain from Signor Laura Rossi, the director 
of the Conservatoire, full particulars, finding that the conditions 
were not such as he expected, has declined the offer.—The King 
of Italy has already named Mr. Goldberg a knight of the Crown 
of Italy, in consideration of the services rendered by him.—At 
the Teatro Apollo, Halévy’s Ebrea having had no success, Verdi’s 
I Vespri Siciliani was produced, but with a like result. The 
fact is that the singers are not able to do justice either to 
Halévy or Verdi. Madame Lotti, the prima donna, has some 
merit, but not sufficient dramatic — for those operas —At 
Naples, Mdlle. Strauss is a decided favourite ; she sang in Norma 
and the Ebrea splendidly, and was rapturously applauded.— 
Madame Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt is now in Florence. Signor 
Peruzzi, the Sindaco of that town, is endeavouring to obtain her 
services at a concert for the benefit of the poor, who have suffered 
so much by the late fire in Florence. 


—o— 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


We learn that Covent Garden ‘Theatre will next autumn be turned to 
a new and original purpose. ‘The direction of the winter season, 
extending over nearly eight months, has been accepted by Mr. Bouci- 
cault, and the opening piece—a new fairy spectacle, to occupy the 


| entire evening in performance—is already in the hands of the scenic 


artists, while the costumiers in Paris are said to be busy in their depart- 
ment. The entertainment combining the various elements of panto- 
miue, ballet, and burlesque, attending upon a love story, is to resemble 
the J’eter Wilkins aud Cherry and Fair Star of our cwn robust stage 
more than the modern féeries of French invention. Such a drama 
froin the fertile and ingenious brain of Mr. Boucicault, with new music 
by Offenbach, gives pleasant promise. No piece of asimilar description 
has een produced in London for the last forty years, and the vast area 
of Covent Garden Theatre admits of a splendour in spectacular enter- 
tainments, unequalled, perhaps, by any other building in the world. 
There is to be considerable alteration in the distribution of the seats in 
the theatre. The pit will be enlarged, and the price of admission 
reduced to two shillings, the number of private boxes greatly diminished, 
and two thousand seats provided at prices of one shilling, eighteenpence, 
Box and orchestra stalls will be charged three, four, 
five, and six shillings. No fees or gratuities are to be allowed, nor will 
any restrictions be imposed as to ladies wearing their bonnete. Morn- 
ing performances are to be given throughout the season every Wednes- 
day. A novel feature is to be introduced. Box stalls will be enclosed 
and set apart for the exclusive occupation of ladies and children, to which 
section of the house admission will be obtained by a separate and private 
entrance in Hart Street, thus avoiding the crush and confusion of the 
public approaches. Female boxkeepers, asin Paris, and pages are to 
attend on this part of the theatre, and the strictest surveillance is to be 
maintained so as to ensure its respectability. This novel arrrange- 
ment will be provided under the impression that many ladies would 
gladly avail themselves of an afternoon’s or evening’s entertainment 
if they could go unaccompanied by gentlemen. Such, we are 
informed, are some of the features of the new enterprise, which is 
expected to attract a great deal of attention curing the next London 
season. 


Cronstapt.—T he theatre was burnt down on the 25th January, the 
loss is estimated at 35,000 roubles. 

Ivatian Orena tn Ivaty.—According to the Zrovatore, there were in 
1870, 86 Italian operatic companies performing in Italy, and 86, in 
1871, while, this year, there are 91. 
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DUSSEK AT THE MONDAY POPULAR CONCERT. 
(From the ‘ Observer.”) 

Among the minora sidera that adorned the musical horizon of the 
last decennium of the eighteenth century and the beginning of this, 
there was a remarkable constellation of pianists; Clementi, in most 
respects the father of modern pianoforte playing; Woelfl, the lank 
giant with abnormally long fingers, the hero of thirds, sixths, and 
octaves; Steibelt, author of the Battle of Prague, and numberless other 
charlataneries; John Field, Clementi’s pupil, the dreamy singer of soft 
nocturnes, the possessor of the most delicate and original poetic genius 
among English musicians, old or new; J. B. Cramer, the fertile and 
fanciful maker of études; and Jean Louis Dussek, a man whose best 
works, that is to say certain of his sonatas, known in England as 
L' Invocation, Le Retour 4 Paris, Plus Ultra, Elégie sur la Mort du Prince 
Ferdinand, and the sonata in E flat, Op. 44, dedicated to Clementi, are, 
even now, that the course of musical development has run into a very 
different channel, of far more than antiquarian interest. And it is 
because of the interest which these works of Dussek’s must necessarily 
inspire in all who have “‘ historical ears,” and because Dussek repre- 
sents a very important stage in the progress of pianoforte writing and 
playing, that we hail the performance of one of his less widely-known 
sonatas by Mdme. Arabella Goddard, last Monday week, asa deed worthy 
of emphatic commendation. The sonata in C minor, Up. 35, to which 
we refer, isa novelty to the public, though it is familiar enough to every 
professed pianist, being one of those standard pieces used, like Fénélon’s 
Télémaque, for teaching purposes at every school of music all over the 
world. A sonata better suited to display Madame Goddard’s brilliant 
touch and fluent execution than this andits younger but more elaborate 
brother, L’Jnvocation, which she has repeatedly presented to the Monday 
Popular audience, could not be named, unless it be the. leading part of 
Hummel’s Septet, whieh formed the concluding portion of last Monday’s 
concert. The compositions of Dussek, though Clementi outlived him 
by twenty years, sound much more modern than Clementi’s. Clementi, 
at his best, is vigorous, rigid, and formal; at his worst, bald, stiff, and 
dry. Dussek is best in his elegiac moods, in the Hlégie on the death of 
the prince quoted above, in the slow movement of his sonata, L’Jnvoca- 
tion, in many a second theme of the opening movements of his sonatas, 
in short, wherever the emotional side of his nature fuund vent. He 
produced much, and with great ease, and by far the greater part of his 
pianoforte music is weak, and contains long strings of facile common- 
places. ‘The emotional element in hisearlier sonatas andin all his concertos 
consists, though it is not absolutely without originality, of sentimental 
triviality, and has little or nothing to offer worthy of a modern 
musician's attention. Considering these qualities of the bulk of his 
productions, and knowing him to have been a bon vivant and a man of 
the world, of inveterately careless disposition, not given to regular and 
steady application, it is the more astonishing that he has been capable 
of such sustained concentration of all his faculties as enabled him to 
produce the masterworks we have named above. Madame Arabella 
Goddard’s execution of Dussek, Hummel, Woelfli, &c., has always been 
absolutely perfect, and it was to all. present on Monday last a genuine 
pleasure to hear this new addition to her répértoire of compositions so 
congenial to her own artistic nature. 

(Kotzwara, not Steibelt, wrote the Battle of Prague. Le Retour 
@ Paris and Plus Ultra are one and the same work ; so that the 
intelligent critic of the Observer has credited Dussek with one 
more ‘‘ masterpiece ” than he is entitled to.—A. S. S.]: 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The following is the prograinme of the Students’ concert on Thursday 
— to the performance of which we shall.refer in detail next 
week :— 

“Anthem, ‘Joy cometh in the morning’ solo (Mr. Guy)—John Hullah ; 
Passacaille, pianoforte (Miss McLaughlin)—Handel; Aria, ‘ Pace non trovo’ 
(Miss Lyon)—T. M. Mudie; Prelude and fugue, in C sharp major, pianoforte 
(Miss Chapman)—J. S. Bach ; Duet, ‘Oh! it is sweet’ (Miss Tibbs, and Mr. 
Howells, Potter Exhibitioner)—G. A. Macfarren; Duet, two pianofortes, 
Preciosa, (Miss Conolly and Miss Troup)— Mendelssohn and Moscheles; Arietta, 
‘La messaggera’ (Miss Goode)—Gounod ; Rondo, in C(No. 1, Op. 51), piaoforte, 
(Miss Turner)—Beethoven ; Cavatina, ‘Ah! nonlasciarmi no’ (Mr. Howells, Potter 
Exhibitioner)—G. A. Macfarren ; Sonata, in E flat, pianoforteand violin, (Miss 
Waite and Mr. Parker)—Mozart ; Three-part songs, for female voices ‘ The first 
gift of spring’ (Misses Jones, Francis, Goode, Bagnall, George, Richardson, Butter- 
worth, Goodwin)—H. Smart; Prelude ggio and Air with variations, 
pianoforte, (Miss Baglehole)—Handel ; Terzettino, ‘I Naviganti,’ (Miss Goode, 
Mr. Gye, and Mr. Wadmore)—Randegger; Two studies, ‘ Graziosa,’ 
‘L’Appassionata’ (Mr. Parker)—Schulhoff, ‘Thalberg ; Part-song, ‘Autumn’ 
—Eaton Faning. Accompanist, Mr. Walter Fitton.” 

The next students’ concert will take place on Thursday evening, 
February 29th, 1872, 


PAULINE LUCCA AT ST. PETERSBURG. 
(Extract from a letter to Berlin, dated “ Jan. 20.”) 


“The presence of His Royal Highness Prince Friedrich Karl 
and Count Moltke plunged the public of St. Petersburg into a 
state of great excitement, but was not sufficient to divert 
attention from the celebrated Berlin prima donna, It is an 
absolute fact that, previously to her first appearance, one heard 

eople talking of nothing else all over town, but of the Saturday 

or which Don Juan was announced, with Mad. Lucca as Zerline. 
Every one attempted, by fair means or by foul, to obtain a ticket 
for the occasion. Ido not exaggerate when I inform you that the 
fabulous sum of a hundred roubles was, in some instances, paid for 
a single seat, 

“ At length the Saturday in question arrived. The theatre was 
filled, even in its very highest regions, by the élite of St. Peters- 
burg society, mer one awaiting—in complete indifference as to 
what might be done on the stage till then—the moment for 
Zerline to appear. Were I to describe the storm that burst 
forth at the moment in question, and all the ovations, remind- 
ing one of the hot blood of the South, my description would 
certainly strike the critically-cool Berliners as exaggerated, 
however highly they may appreciate their prima donna. It is, 
however, a literal fact that for quite ten minutes the house 
re-echoed with the storm of welcome, and that, during ‘this 
period, all attempts of the orchestra to proceed were fruitless; 
| nolens volens, they were compelled to let the jubilation wear 
| itself out. With regard to the impersonation of Zerline, it is 
| superfluous to treat your readers to a lecture on the subject; I 
| will, therefore, simply state, as a leading fact, that the lady's 
| voice was as lovely as anyone could desire, and that the audience 
| called da capo upon the soul-stirring singer for her very smallest 
/number. ‘This, however, was not sufficient ; the management 
| prevailed upon Madame Lucca to stop in the theatre till the 
| conclusion of the performance, for they foresaw clearly enough 
| that the public would desire to have her back, repeatedly, 

before the lamps. And such was the case. Scarcely had the curtain 
| fallen for the last time, ere the uaanimous cry of.‘‘ Lucca!” 
| pealed through the house. Again and again had the lady, 
| deeply moved, to re-appear; not even the extinguishing of the 
| chandelier could pacify the public. It was not till she had come 
| forward some twenty times, and, by all sorts of mimetic appeals, 
begged to be spared, that the excited crowd became calm,” 


| 





—o—- 


WAIFS. 


Mr, Charles Matthews is at Nice. 
M. Gounod's Gallia was performed at the Pasdeloup concert of last 
unday. 
Herr Joscph Joachim is to play at the Monday Popular Concert of 
the 19th inst. 
Wagner's Flying Dutchman has been successfully brought out at 
Stockholm, 
Ricci’s new opera, Le Docteur,Rose, was produced at the Bouffes- 
Parisiens on the 10th inst. 
M. Halanzier has engaged Mdlle, Arnal, who will first appear as 
Valentine, in Les Huguenots. 
‘Ihe arrival is announced in Paris, from Cuba, of a black prima donna. 
La Patti noire will excite some curiosity. 
A boy being asked the meaning of the word amateur, said it was a 
man what slipped and wasn’t jawed for it. 


of New York in an English version of Zampa. 

The death is announced, at Paris, of M. Jules Nélaton, painter, aged 
67, brother of the celebrated medical practitioner. 

The old Vienna operahouse has been sold for 250,000 florins, and 
will be pulled down to make way for a new Bourse. 

The performance of La Favorita, at the Grand Upéra, in aid of the 
French national subscription, brought 10,638 francs. 

The decoration of M. Faure, by King Leopold, seems to have 
umbraged certain Belgian professors with virgin button-holes, 

About thirty Welsh harpers headed the procession, chanting the 
100th psalm, at the funeral of the late Mr, Crawshaw Bailey. 

Miss A. S. Taylor, who has recently been singing at concerts in New 
Zealand, is spoken of very highly by the press of that colony. 








Mr. Santley was to make his first appearance on the operatic stage 
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The performances given at the Paris theatres, in aid of the liberation 
of French territory, have, up to the present, brought in 62,276 france. 

The French Orphéonistes are to hold a grand festival in connection 
with the forthcoming Lyons exhibition. Felicien David will preside. 

Herr Kessler, the pianist and composer, author of some of the best 
“ Studies” ever composed for the pianoforte, has just died at Vienna, 
aged 72. 

The Belgian government is in treaty for the library of the late 
M. Fetis. How valuable an addition it will be to the national treasure, 
we need hardly say. 

The benefit for the Mark Lemon Fund at the Haymarket theatre 
realized £86 odd, which Mr. Buckstone handed over to the treasurer 1 
- without any deductions. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral being closed for preparations for the thanks- 
giving festival, all the cathedral services have been held at Christ 
Church, Newgate-street. 

The prize for the best pertormance on the piano, at the Eisteddfod 
held at Llandudno, was carried off by Master Howard, a pupil of Mr. 
H. J. Tillyard, of Harrow. 

It is said that the next Spanish budget will include a sum of money 
to be offered as a prize for the best national lyric drama, Mr. Robert 
Lowe is requested to take note thereof. 

The Dramatic Author's Commision of Paris, represented by M. 
Dumas, have petitioned M. Leon Say in favour of the scheme to build 
four or five new theatres on the Place du Chateau D’Eau. 

Mr. R. Phillips,for many years connected with the Adelphi Theatre, 
died suddenly on Thursday week. Mr. Phillips, had been until within 
a few hours of his attack in seemingly good health. His age was 
fifty-one. 

“ We understand”—says the Observer, Feb 4—‘‘that Malle, 
Christine Nilsson has made arrangements to sail from New York to 
England on the 20th of April next, in order to fulfil her engagement 
in London.” 

Mr. James Robertson Anderson, tragedian, and late manager of the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, has accepted the appointment of treasurer 
to the Covent Garden Theatrical Fund (rendered vacant by the decease 
of Mr. W. S. Emden). 

The last interference of the Licenser of Stage Plays has been the 
refusal to M. Raphael Felix of permission to play Za Baronne, now 
being given at the Odtéon. Asa consequence of this prohibition, Mdlle. 
Adéle Page will not appear. 

La Plume bitterly attacks M. Gevaert’s recent appointments at the 
Brussels Conservatoire, and reminds the director that the Tarpeian rock 
is very near the capital. M. Gevaert has, it seems, nominated several 
foreigners to posts in the institution under his charge. 

Weare requested to state that, owing to the increased accommo- 
dation to be provided on the day of Thanksgiving, and the additional 
work made necessary, the Sunday as well as week-day services at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral will be discontinued till further notice. 

Vieuxtemps has been playing at Verviers, in Belgium. After a grand 
concert, attended by the most distinguished society in the town, the 
great violinist gave the next day a morning entertainment to the 
working men of the town at low prices,and the hall was crowded to excess, 

The Society of Arts will exhibit at the International Exhibition the 
various forke, showing the musical pitch in use in Continental countries. 
‘These forks were collected during the labours of the Committee of the 
Society which was appointed for the purpose of establishing, if possible, 
a uniform musical pitch, 

The announcement in the Musical World that Mr. Santley has joined 
the English and Italian Opera troupe of Madame Parepa-Rosa, in 
- America, will be heard with regret here, as the return of our first 
baritone-bass, which was looked for this spring, is now postponed for 
an indefinite period.— Morning Advertiser. 

Among the advantages attending the residence of the Italian King 
* and Court in Rome, a correspondent from that city mentions that— 
“‘ More theatres are open, and managers are no longer forced to re-name 
their plays and operas, and sometimes to spoilthem by ridiculous altera- 
tions before their performance is allowed.” 

The death is announced of Mr. Nelson Lee, for many years lessee 
and manager of the city of London Theatre, who, until a recent period, 
had the management of the theatrical, pantomimic, and other holiday 
amusements at the Crystal Palace. Mr. Lee was well known in the 
theatrical world as a writer of pantomimes. 

Mr. Blanchard Jerrold recently accompanied Prince Charles 
Bonaparte and suitethrough the low lodging-houses, the penny gaffs and 
music-halls, refuges, thieves and sailors’ dancing saloons of Whitechapel, 
Shoreditch, and Ratcliff-highway, the tour ending at the casual ward of 





St. George’s-in-the-East in the small hours, 


We are informed that Mr. Carl Rosa will inaugurate a season of 
Italian opera at the Academy of Music, New York, on Easter Monday, 
The artists include Madame Parepa-Rosa, Madame Vanzini, Madame 
Gazzaniga, Herr Wachtel, Mr. Santley, &c., &c.—a combination of 
talent not presented to the American public for many years. 


The address nuisance on the recovery of the Prince of Wales will 
probably be succeeded by the weakest poetical and musical compositions 
in honour of the occasion. We have a foretaste of what we may expect 
by the advertisements in the daily papers. See for example :— 

“The Prince of Wales’ Recovery Polka.—Dedicated to the royal nurses and 
physicians. By Blanche Belgravia.” 

Speaking of the excellent violinist, Herr Ludwig Straus, the 
Observer remarks. that—‘‘ It is a matter sincerely to be regretted that 
the audience of the Monday Popular Concerts has not more frequent 
opportunities of hearing this artist, than whom a more thoroughly 
competent player, both as regards the spiritual and the technical 
rendering of classical music, cannot easily be met with.” 


The dates of the National music meetings at the Crystal Palace are 
fixed for June 27th and 29th, July 2nd, 4th, and6th. Great interest 
has been evinced inthe new undertaking by all classes of vocalists 
and instrumentalists throughout the kingdom, The applications from 
intending competitors are numerous, and it is expected that the lists 
will be filled before the month of April, when they are to be closed. 


Messrs. Bertram and Roberts are about to retire from the conduct of the 
refreshment department of the Crystal Palace where they have catered 
for the public during eight years. The rental paid by the refreshment 
contractors of recent years has averaged nearly £20,000 per annum, 
An invitation to add 30 per cent. to the rental has been declined by 
Messrs. Bertram and Roberts. Mr. Sawyer, late of ‘‘T'he London,” 
has, we understand, obtained the refreshment contract for seven years. 


The annual private subscription ball, in aid of the Free Scholarship 
Fund of the London Academy of Music, took place on Wednesday 
evening week, in St. George’s Hall, and was honoured with the presence 
of many distinguished guests well known in fashionable and artistic 
circles. Nearly all the lady patronesses and stewards were present, and, 
with their friends, formed an assembly of between 400 and 500 persons, 
Dancing was kept up with much spirit to the strains of Coote and 
Tinney’s admirable orchestral band, 

The story of the birth, life, and death of Thomas Hood was feelingly 
told in a lecture by his son, Tom Hood, on ‘l'‘hursday evening week at 
the London Institution, Finsbury-Square. A Londoner by birth, 
Thomas Hood, like many another true poet, was a subject of the realm 
of Cockayne, a fellow townsman of Chaucer, Milton, Pope, Byron, 
Rogers, and Charles Lamb. The story of his life is most touching, 
and loses none of its truth or pathos in the hands of the son. The 
lecture was embellished by readings, serious, and comic. 

Lady Walmsley of Hume Towers, Bournemouth, according to the 
wishes of the late Sir Joshua Walmsley, has decided upon presenting 
to the nation the gallery belonging to Sir Joshua, which comprises 
metene taken from life, of the following statesmen, and considered to 

the finest extant :—Gladstone, Cobden, Bright, Disraeli, and Hume. 
Also the portrait of George Stevenson, for which Sir Joshua was offered 
several thousand pounds; portraits of Cromwell, Nelson, and 
rome painted by Lucy; and a portrait of the late Sir Joshua 

imeelf, 

One of the trains on the Pacific Railway was recently detained 
among the Rocky Mountains more than a week by snowstorms. Every 
possible plan was adopted by the passengers to keep themselves in good 
humour, Among other expedients was the organization of an orches- 
tra out of all the instruments they could command, which were a 
guitar, a mouth harmonicon, and a fine tooth comb. ,Shade of Beetho- 
ven! What delicious harmony must have rung through those canyons ! 
Among the passengers were an English Consul, a Russian Count, and 
three Japanese Princes, Their first impressions of American Art 
must have been overwhelming. 

The rulers for the International Exhibition of 1872 provide as 
follows with regard to the musical arrangements:—Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners will appoint a committee to select for performance in the 
Royal Albert Hall‘ new compositions of merit which may have been 
published before the 1st March, 1872. They are, therefore, desirous 
of receiving from the musical academies and schools of this and 
foreign countries the names of musical compositions of all kinds, which 
are considered by them of sufficient merit to be worthy of performance 
in the Royal Albert Hall during the International Exhibition of 1872. 
The works should be the productions of living composers, published before 
the 1st March, 1872, and may be of a vocal or instrumental character 
such as oratorios, cantatas, sonatas, overtures, glees, songs, dance music, 
&c. It is requested that the information may be supplied on or before 
the 3lst March, 1872, 
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News of'the Wagnerian Theatre of the Future continues to arrive 
‘The municipality of Baden has made a representation to the effect that 
that delightful watering-place possessed many advantages, as @ centre 
of attraction for musical amateurs, over Bayreuth. : But Bavaria, if not 
precisely the native land of the Wagnerian drama, is at least the country 
in which it grew up and gained strength; and Bavarian Bayreuth is its 
chosen home. ‘I'he commission entrusted with the duty of selecting a 
site for the great musical and dramatic edifice has already accomplished 
its task. Some difficulty, it —, had arisen, as to the means of 
accommodating the visitors to the theatre, who will, it is expected, 
during the theatrical season, swell the population to an almost incon- 
venient extent. Lodging-houses, however, are being erected for them 
in the Brandenburg quarter, where from two to three thousand 
rooms or suites of apartments will be made ready for the opening 
of the theatre, which is not expected to take place before the year 
after next. 


« The American tour of the concert party organised by Mr. George 
Dolby having been completed, the critics are beginning to tell their 
readers that they have shown an indifference to real artistic merit in 
the comparative coldness with which they have received the talented 
vocalists, who, by the exceptional quality of their voices, no less than 
by their finished training, were entitled to a far heartier greeting. The 
members of the troupe were Miss Edith Wynne, Mdme. Patey, Mr. W. 
H. Cummings, Mr. Santley, Mr. Patey, and Mr. Lindsay Sloper, and 
it would thus be difficult to have furnished a worthier representation 
of the present state of musical execution in England, or to have sent 
forth to the New World musicians better qualified to hold their own 
against the cosmopolitan performers at present gathered together in 
the States. It was, however, not owing to any want of ability in the 
performers, but to the nature of their repertoire, that the New York 
public listened to them without enthusiasm ; and the very purity of 
the music they chose for their programmes, and the unaffected 
simplicity of their English songs and glees seems to have militated 
against their success. It is, therefore, not a little creditable to the 
critics that they should, in this case, have told their countrymen the 
truth.” —Choir. 

One of the special attractions at the Monday Popular Concerts is of 
course, the pianoforte playing ; and two of the most striking features in 
the first programme were the pianoforte solo of the first part and the 
duet for violin and pianoforte of the second. Beethoven's astonishing 
“ Thirty-two variations on an original air in C minor ”—astonishing, 
above all, for their variety and originality, no two being alike, no one 
being like a variation by any other composer—were played in masterly 
style by Mdme. Arabella Goddard. The piece is not one of the most 
“ popular” in the Monday Popular repertory ; and nothing but the most 
perfect execution, such as on this occasion it received, could render it 
interesting to the general public. To familiarize, however, the said 
general public with works of this character is precisely the object, with 
which, artistically speaking, the Monday Popular Concerts were 
established. In Dussek’s “ Sonata in B flat major for pianoforte and 
violin,” the music speaks for itself, and. nothing but absolutely bad 
performance could destroy its beauty. How thoroughly beautiful, then, 
must it have been in the hands of two such artists as Mdme. Arabella 
Goddard and Mdme. Norman-Néruda, who both played con amore, and 
both enlisted in thé completest manner the sympathy and admiration 
of their audience! The concert terminated with Mendelssohn’s superb 
trio in C minor, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (Mdme. Arabella 
Goddard, Mdme. Norman-Néruda, and Signor Piatti) ; an old favourite 
at these concerts, where it has been given no less than nineteen times. 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


‘‘ There is nothing "—says the Standard, Feb 6, in a notice of Mdme. 
Schumann’s return to the Monday Popular Concerts—“in which English 
audiences differ so much from those of the Continent as in the consistent 
respect they show a great name, even occasionally after the brilliancy 
of the talents which created it has faded or passed away. Numerous 
are the instances on record of foreign artistes appealing successfully to 
English audiences who would not venture to trust to the recollections 
of former achievements in their own country. This conservatism of 
early opinions has its advantages as well as its disadvantages. Amongst 
the former may be cited the security which foreign artistes feel that 
time strengthens their claim on an English public, and that they are not 
subject to the fitful moods of volatile and capricious audiences. The 
disadvantages we need not enumerate, nor alindet to the fact that wesome- 
times sacrifice our critical acumen on the altars of consistency and 
“auld lang syne.” Madame Schumann has been long enough in this 
country to feel that dependence may be placed on her numerous friends 
and admirers, and if any doubts may have risen in her mind during 
her temporary retirement from the scene of some of her honours they 
must have been dispelled by the cordial reception she met with last 
evening.” 





Christiane, the new comedy by Mr. Edmond Gondinet, recently 
produced at the Théatre Frangaise, and now being performed at our 


own St. James’s, turns upon that collision between a legal and an. 


actual father, which has been shown before on the French stage as one 
of the possible consequences of an infraction of the seventh com- 
mandment. Robert de Noja, at the age of twenty-two, contracted a 
liaison with the wife of M. Maubray,a banker. Not to compromise 
the lady’s reputation he reluctantly left France, and, shortly after his 
departure, Mdme. Maubray died, giving birth to a daughter, of whom 
her husband is perfectly aware that he was not the parent. After an 
absence of seventeen years Robert, who has represented the French 
Government at Peru, returns to Paris with an immense fortune to 
indulge in melancholy reminiscences of his former attachment. Of the 
death of Mdme. Maubray he has been informed: but the existence of 
her daughter, Christiane, is revealed to him by accident. The poor 
girl is treated with marked coolness by her legal father, who is on the 
point of forcing her into a marriage in which her heart can have on 
share. Robert has hitherto been content to admire her at a distance; 
but when he discovers that her affections are bestowed on a worthy 
object, he wishes to interpose and do his best to prevent the sacrifice of 
her happiness. He accordingly remonstrates with M. Maubray, who 
feigns not to understand his position, till Robert, in an agony of grief 
cries out: “ Vous savez qu'elle est ma fille; je la veux, je Vaurai.” 
Maubray, on the entrance of Christine, quietly requests Robert to make 
the delicate communication himself, and says “ Embrasse-moi” to the 
young girl, who, touched by this unwonted display of paternal love, 
rushes into his arms. Robert, feeling that he is on untenable ground, 
makes his bow, and resolves to quit France, with his secret unrevealed, 
his only consolation being that he has secured a happy marriage for 
Christiane. This piece is looked upon as extremely moral. 


In a new periodical, entitled Woman, Mr, Ernest A. Bendall writes as 
follows :— 

“ An utter absence of even a technical knowledge, which the present poor 
system of provincial traming provides, is painfully apparent, and the height of 
the young actress’s ambition seems to be attained when she has changed her 
dress more often, has worn more rings, has had more opera-glasses levelled at 
her from the stalls, and has driven off in a nattier brougham than any of her 
colleagues.. Since she has no idea of dancing in time, of singing in tune, or 
of acting in any way whatever, it is difficult to imagine why she has gone on 
the stage at all, for her salary is obviously insuffi¢ient to cover even her inci- 
dental expenses. Her disappointed hearers can only surmise that her début 
has some ulteror object in view, and can only pray that she may attain this 
object as speedily as possible, and so make way for successors who love their 
art for its own sake andits legitimate results.. But where, we ask, can this art- 
training be obtained ? The theatre is a great influence for good or for evil 
wherever it is popular ; and popular in London and our other large cities it 
certainly is. It does much to mould and guide the tasteand thought of the 
many who can only be reached through their amusements; and it might do 
more under the fostering aid of a wise government. Shall we, then, continue 
to be satisfied if those who wield this mighty power—the power of living 
fiction—obtain all the art-knowledge which they possess, by the bits and 
scraps thrown at them by the successive managers under whom they serve? 
What we want for actors is a real Dramatic College—a college which shall 
teach the young professional as well as lodge the old; and we want it still 
more for actresses, because such primary education, as-they are at present likely 
to have received in their girlhood is defective in almost all the requirements of 
their future art.” 


Leipsic.—The report which lately went the round of all the 


.| musical papers, to the effect that Herr Ferdinand David intends 


resigning his post at the Gewandhaus Concerts and also at the 
Theatre, has one slight drawback: there is not a particle of truth in 
it.—The fourteenth Gewandhaus Concert commenced with a new com- 
position, an overture, entitled ; “« Normauneafahrt,” by Herr A. Dietrich. 
This was followed by a second noveity: “ Morgenhymne,” for male 
chorus and orchestra, from the same pen. Both were well received. 
Herr Oscar Beringer, from London, played Reinecke’s Concerto in F sharp 
minor, and Carl Tausig’s: Ungarische Zizennerweisen. Malle. Klauwell 
sang with telling effect the air, “ Frag’ ich mein beklommen Herz,” 
better known as “ Una voce poco fa,” from J? Barbiere. The concert 
wound up with Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony.—A new three act 
opera: Der Erbe von Morley, words and music by Herr Franz von 
Holstein, already favourably known as the composer of Der Haides- 
schacht, has just been produced at the Stadttheater. It went oft 
exceedingly well, the author-composer being vociferously summoned 
to appear before the footlights on the first night. A great many 
competent judges, however, are not quite so ecstatic about the new 
opera as are Herr von Holastein’s friends. 

Naptzs.—Two new operas will shortly be produced at the Teatro 
Rossini: Zorilla, a semi-serious production, by Signor Nani, and J 
povero Diavolo, by Signor E. Sebastiani. 
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MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


° —The Victory Schottische,” by J. W. Lord. 
W gS in D,” vith “0 Salutaris,” by Edmund Rogers. m 
Cramer, Woop & Co.— Merrily on we oe gh by Horace Bernhard. 
y .—“ The sea song,” by Horton C. son. 
Seek Sv & Co.—“* A loud with a silver lining,” cantata for female voices 
by Francesca Jesse Ferrari. 


— “ Adbertisements. 
THH VOICE & SINGING 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORM ATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s, 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Recent Street, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching _ voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues 
No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom 


SIGNOR FOLI'S NEW AND SUCCESSFUL SONG. 
“THE MARINER,” 


Sung with distinguished success by Sicnor FOLI at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool, 
and at the Crystal Palace Sarurpay Concerts. 


Composed by LOUIS DIEHL. 
Price 4s, 
London ; Doncax Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 
Where may be obtained “ A Message from the Deep,” sung by Signor Foli. 

“Signor Foli was unanimously encored in Herr Dieh\'s new and already very 
popular song, “ The Mariner,” which he gave with remarkable vigour and expres- 
sion.”"—The Tinies. 

“< We must not omit to mention a song entitled ‘The Mariner,’ which is an excel- 
lent composition, by Louis Diehl. It was well executed by Signor Foli, and was 
encored as much for the beauty of the composition, as the excellenee of the sing- 
ing.” —The Observer. 

“ Signor Foli obtained an encore for a capital song, ‘The Mariner,’ by Herr Louis 
Dieh!."—TZhe Graphic. 

“Signor Foli sang Herr Diehl's new song, ‘ The Mariner,’ (at the Philharmonic 
Concert, Liverpool). It is an excellent and spirited piece of music, and was encored.” 
—Liverpool Courier. 

“ Signor Foli has proved himself worthy of the title of best of bass singers known 
in this country. In every piece he sang he was at once the man of superb natural 
gift and admirable power of interpretation ; but it was in the very gei.uine song of 
“The Mariner’—a class of music and sentiment peculiarly well suited to his 
powers—that his rich, deep, strong basso and hearty delivery told with most success 
It was very heartily applauded and encored.”—Cork Examiner, 

“The manner in which Signor Foli sang Diehl's new song, ‘ The Mariner,’ elicited 
immense applause; and though the Signor appeared twice on the platform to bow 
his acknowledgments, the audience would not be content, and he eventually responded 
to their demands.”—7he Nottingham Journal, Saturday, January 20th, 1872. 

“In ‘ The Mariner,’ a new song by Diehl, Signor Foli so gratified his audiences 
that he was recalled three times, and eventually yielded to the encore."—Nottingham 
Daily Guardian, Saturday, January 20th, 1872. 

“ The new song by Diehl, which Signor Foli introduced at a later hour, possesses 
every element of wide popularity, including, of course, conventionality; and as it 
was really well sung, its re-demand, which was not complied with, was only 
natural.” —Birminghom Daily Post, Thursday, January 18, 1872. 

“In Diehl’s song of ‘ The Mariner,’ Signor Foli fairly brought down the house,"— 
Belfast Evening Telegraph, January 13th, 1872. 

“ Signor Fcli sang the song, ‘The Mariner,’ in such a manner that.he was obliged 
to repeat it, the audience forgetting his indisposition in their enthusiasm."~Belfast 
Times, January 13th, 1872, 

“A new song, ‘The Mariner,’ was introduced by Signor Foli, who achieved an 
unqualified success. The execution and manner were so well adapted to the music and 
words (both of a high character), that the singer fairly won the hearts of his hearers 
but the well-merited encore was courteously but firmly declined. We have to thank 
Siznor Foli for introducing this song to our notice; it will form a very pleasing 
addition to the repertoire of every baritone.”"—Derby Mercury, January 24th. 

“ A vigorous attempt was made to encore Signor Foli in a capital new song, ‘ 
Mariner,’ by Diehl, but with: ut success."—Bath Chronicle, Ravneey a —— 

“ In the second part, Signor Foli gave ‘ The Mariner,' a new song, which is likely 
to bec:.me as favourite a piece as ‘The Village Blacksmith.’ So far as demonstrative 
pablic favour is concerned, Signor Foli carried away the honours of the night, for 
the encore which followed‘ The Mariner’ was a thorvugh storm. The S'gnor was 
literally taken by storm, too, for three times bowing of acknowledgment, with a 
shake of the head, meant to be a decisive negativing of the re-demand, would not 
satisfy the audience, and at last another song was elicited.''—Staffordshire Sentinel 

. vomey 27th. has " 
e piece which secured Signor Foli most applause was Diehl's ‘ Mariner,’ i 

— oe such loud bn a 9 gr applause Chat he was compelled to ete 

appearances on the stage, ir response to the recall, being insuffic isfy 

the audience."—Cardiff Times, Sabenary 3rd, " ain ari — 

“* The new song, ‘ The Mariner,’ was vuciferous] y re-demanded. Signor Foli declined 
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“RUTH,” 


A SACRED ORATORIO, 
By GEORGE TOLHURST. 
PRICE ONE GUINEA. 
Music Folio, Cloth, Gilt Lettered, 196 Pages. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

The work was extremely well received.— Choir. 

The airs are melodious and effective, and the choruses are pleasing.— Derby 
Mercury. 

Mr. Tolhurst bas grappled with the greatest of all musical undertakings. — 
London Paper. 

From what we have seen of the work we rather like it. The musicis good. 
—Chatham Observer. 

The production of Ruth on Monday night, was a great achievement.— 
Maidstone Telegraph. 

It abounds in fresh and melodious airs, and displays otherwise very consider- 
able talent —Nonconformist. 

Ruth has been twice performed in Maidstone, the composer's native town, 
with signal success.— Atheneum. 

Some of the choruses are peculiarly attractive, and all are composed with 
true musical feeling —Maidstone Paper. 

That Ruth is the work of an earnest man no one can doubt, evidence being 
tound on every page.—Jorkshire Orchestra. 

We cannot but congratulate Mr. Tolhurst on his success. * * The work 
was extremely well received—Musical Times. 

Several of the airs for solo voices are very fine. Many of the choruses 
evince great originality. The enthusiasm during the entire performance was 
very great.—London Paper. 

The usual custom of restraining applause at a sacred performance was 
broken through on this occasion, almost every number being welcomed with 
hearty demonstrations of approval.— Musical World. 

The composer's musical conceptions in this werk are bold, vigorous, and 
original ; there is an endless variation of the most delightful melody, which 
charms and rivets the attention of all who hear it.—Sussex Gazette. 

Ruth is full from first to last of original, striking, and graceful melody. 
That is precisely the character which makes it totally unlike anything of its 
kind which has been offered to the notice of the public for some time past.— 
Correspondent of the Musical Standard. 

In the opinion of competent judges the work evinces great originality of 
treatment, particularly in the choruses, while many of the airs are singularly 
beautiful, and the overture is a most vigorous composition. We congratulate 
Mr. Tolhurst on the result.—South Eastern Gazette. 

The overture is a very effective prelude. Of the Oratorio generally, we can- 
not do otherwise than speak most favourably. It is written evidently with 
great earnestness, and is throughout well constructed and melodivus. The 
composer was received with most enthusiastic app! — Maidstone Journal. 

Ruth is a regular Ofatorio. When the words themselves indicate their , 
treatment, the composer is often eminently successful; as, for example, the 
beautiful well-known phrase, “ Entreat me not to leave thee.” This is the 
best morceau in the work, being melodious and expressive.—Jllustrated 
London News. 

The work presents abundant evidence of thought, of laborious application, 
and of a seeking after new and striking effects. The overture is vigorously 
written. ‘ It hath fully been shown me” is a morceau of surprising merit. 
This melody is continuous, flowing and eminently satisfactory. There is an 
unquestionable independence about Mr. Tolhurst’s music, and he boldly strikes 
out a path for himself. — Fra, 

The performance of that class of musical composition known as the Oratorio 
flourishes more in England than in any other country in the world, although 
the supply of original works has hitherto come almost invariably from foreign 
sources. The exceptions have been so insignificant as only to prove the rule. 
Bach, Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Spohr, and Mendelssohn, were all Germans. 
Such a reception as that accorded to Ruth has never before attended any 
English Oratorio by any English composer. 

There was a good attendance, and it is scarcely possible that any musical 
work of such a character could have been received with a more appreciative 
enthusiasm without seriously checking that calm continuity so essential 
to the onward progress and uninterrupted enjoyment of a great sacred work. 
Although Ruth takes three hours in performance, no impatience was manifested ; 
the latter numbers, especially a trio, “‘ At meal-time come,” and a quartet, 
‘Blessed be he of the Lord’ being listened to’with all that wrapt attention so 
honouring alike to both composer and executants.—Musical Standard. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ Names received by Messxs. Duxcan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W., and by Mx. Gzonce Toununst, 28, Waterford, 
Terrace, Fulham Road, London, 8. W. 

N.B, The orchestral parts can be obtained in MS., on hire, from the composer, 
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SYDNEY SMITHS 


PIECES. 


Chilperic. 
FANTASIA ON HERVE’S OPERA. 
Price 4s. 











Lucia di Lammermoor. 
FANTASIA ON DONIZETTI’S OPERA. 
Price 4s. 





~ Lampa. 
(HEROLD’S OVERTURE.) 
Price 4s. 


Saltarello. 


Price 4s. 








Tyrolienne. 


Price 4s. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 





An Entirely New Work for Musical Education. 


MAYNARD’S MUSIC COPY BOOKS 


CONTAIN 
A PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN MUSIC, 
UPON A SYSTEM DESIGNED BY ‘ 


WALTER MAYNARD. 


RAAAAAALAAAAAAMSA 

The exercises are set at the top of each page, and blank staves are left for the 
pupil to copy the examples given. The Rudiments of Music are explained as simply 
as possible. Diagrams of the Pianoforte Keyboard are provided, by means of which 
the notes can. be more easily learnt than by any other method. The fundamental 
rules of Harmony and Thorough Bass are practically illustrated, and a plan laid 
down by which Singing at Sight can be learnt without asststance. The Music Copy 
Books will, it is believed, be equally useful to master and pupil, by relieving the 
former from the necessity of cons‘antly repeating the same rules, and ensuring the 
gradual progress of the latter. 


THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

“ Intelligence, or, as it has been called, intelletcuality, is an essential element of all 
Art, practical as well as creative, and of none more so than of Music. Its develop- 
ment should be zealously encouraged in this branch of education, which, however, 
can be, and often is, conducted without calling into action any of the higher attributes 
of the mind. The Rudiments of Music are generally learnt by rote ; proficiency in 
singing or playing acquired by that which is equivalent to automatic action of the 
voice or fingers. This should not be. Students should be taught that all musical 
sound, whether vocal or instrmental, is intended to convey some definite meaning ; 
they should be made to reflect upon every phrase they have to sing or play, and 
thoroughly to understand that intelligence is the very essence of our Art. Music can 
thus become an important means of mental training. It is in this respect that the 
system of instruction now published for the first time in a complete form will, I hope, 
be useful. The plan I have set forth seems to necessitate concentration of thought 
upon the subject of study ; it affords assistance to the memory, and tends to cultivate 
habits of precision, observation, and comparison. These.are advantages which speak 
for themselves, Experience has proved that by writing exercises, pupils make 
steadier and more rapid progress than by the most frequent oral repetition of rules or 
notes. The hand and pen assist the eye and ear, and the result is more satisfactory 
than when the voice or fingers are guided by the eye or ear alone, [ do not, fora 
moment, assume that this method wil! dispense with the necessity of vocal or instru- 
mental practice ; but as such practice becomes less troublesome and laborious if pur- 
sued with intelligence, it is evidently desirable, in teaching music, to stimulate the 
faculty of thought. And that is the object I have had in view while writing the 
present elementary work.—WALTER MAYNARD.” 

Parts I, and II. contain Rudiments of Music. 

Part III. contains Instructions for the Pianoforte. 

Parts IV. and V. contain the Rudiments of Harmony. 

Part VI, contains Instructions. in Vocalization, Part-Singing, and 

Singing at Sight. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH. 


MAY BE HAD OF 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St., London, 


Or of any Musicseller in Town or Country. 
New Work for Singing Classes. 


CHAPPELL’S 


PENNY OPERATIC PART-SONGS. 


FOR SOPRANO, ALTO, TENOR, AND BASS. 

The present collection of Part-Songs is entirely new, being selected and adapted 
from the most striking and popular Choruses in the Favourite foreign Operas, The 
Arrangement is purely Vocal, such Choruses only heing chosen as can be su: g Wi'h- 
out the aid of an Instrumenta? Accompaniment. The Words have been expressly 
written for the Work, by C.J. Rows, and the Harmonies arranged in four parts by 
Dr. E. F. Riwpaot, as likely to be most useful in small classes. 

1. Hyam~w or tre Fishermen's Cuitpren. Adapted to a Melody from Herold’s 
“ Zampa.” 
2. Fars ae. (In mia fe). From Flotow’s “ Marta.” 
3. Sprine’s BRIGHT GLANCES (Jn Elvezia nonv'ha). From Bellini’s ‘‘ La Sonnambuls.”’ 
4. From Yonper VALE AND Hitt (D'immenso giubilo), From Donizetti's ‘‘ Lucia di 
Lammermoor.” 
5. Here we Rast (Qui la selva), From Bellini’s “ La Sonnambula.” 
6. OswarD To Batre (Squilli echeggi), From Verdi's ‘‘ Trovatore.” ; 
7. Rataei.an (Rataplan), _ From Donizetti's ‘‘ La Figlia del Reggimento,” 
8. Tue Girsy’s Star (Verdi! le fosche). From Verdi's ‘‘ Il Trovatore,” 
9. War Sone oF THE Dauips (DW aura tua profetica). From Bellini’s ‘* Norma.” 
10, IN Mercy, nEAR us! (Cielo clemente). From Donizetti's “La Figlia del 
Reggimento.” 
11. Coms To rue Fair! (Accorete, giovinette). From Flotow's “‘ Marta.” 
12, Frrenpsutp (Per te d'immenso giubilo). From Donizetti's “ Lucia di Lammer- 
moor.” 
13, Away, THE MORNIXG FRESHLY BREAKING (The Chorus of Fishermen), From 
Auber'’s ‘‘ Masaniello.” . 
14. Pastry VitLace Marpen ( Peasants’ Serenade Chorus}, From Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust.” 
15. THe SOFT WINDS AROUND Us ( The Gipsy Chorus). From Weber's “‘ Preciosa.” 
16, SEE HOW LIGHTLY ON THE BLUE Sga (Senti la danza invitaci), From Donizetti's 
** Lucrezia Borgia.” 
17. See THe Moonzicut seam (Non far Motto), From Donizetti's “ Lucrezia Borgis.” 
18. ON YONDER ROCK RECLINING, From Auber's “ Fra Diavolo.” 
19. Happy AND Licut. From Balfe’s :‘ Bohemian Girl.” 
20. Come, come away (Ah! que de moins). From Donizetti's “ La Favorita.” 
21. Hymen’s rorcn (JI destin). From Meyerbeer's “ Huguenots.” 
22, Comg, OLD comraDE ( Zhe celebrated Chorus of Old Men), From Gounod's ** Faust,”’ 
23. ’Gainst THE Powers oF Evin ( The Chorale of the Cross). From Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust.”* 
24. O Baty NIGHT (Come Gentil). From Dovizetti's ** Don Pasquale.” 
To be Continued. 


London: CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St., 
And of all Musicsellers, 
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MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY'S 


TUTOR FOR ENGLISH SINGERS 


A complete course of Instruction in the 
Art of Singing. 
To be published in Three Monthly Parts (each complete in itself). 
Price 5s. 
Part 1. Now Ready. 





MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S 


TUTOR FOR ENGLISH SINGERS 


Part 1.—February. 
WILL CONSIST OF 
A short treatise on the Formation, Production, 
and Cultivation of the Voice, 
With numerous Scales and Exercises. 


60 pages. Price 5s. 





MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S 


TUTOR FOR ENGLISH SINGERS 


Part 2.—March. 
WILL TREAT OF 


Expression, Style, Taste, &c., 
With Progressive Exercises for their application. 
80 pages. Price 5s. 





MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S 


TUTOR FOR ENGLISH SINGERS 


Part 3.—April. 
WILL CONTAIN 
Several Songs, 
as well as Ballads, Ancient and Modern, with 
Remarks on the correct manner of interpreting 
each of them. 
60 pages. Price 5s. 


selected from well-known Oratorios, 





LONDON: 
BOOSEY & CO., HOLLES STREET. 


And all Musicsellers. 





TITO MATTELS 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS, 





9 
a 
™ 
4 


Grande Valse 

Second Valse (Bouquet de Fleurs) 

Third Valse (Fenelia) . edeanes 

I Puritani (Grand Fantasia) 

Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon)... 

Tl tramonto del Sole 

Il folletto (Galop de Concert) 

Un Sogno d’Amore (Nocturne) 

Addio del Passato (de Verdi.) sean variée ... 
Una notte d’Estate (Nocturne) 

Etude de Concert 

Dancing Leaves 

Mergellina (Barcarole) 

La Harpe (Romance) 

Souvenir d’Italie (Nocturne) ......... 
La Gaité (Scherzo) 

The Fairy’s Reverie 

La Mandoline (Etude Caracteristique) 
Oh! dear, what can the matter be. 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano) 1st set 


Transcribed . 


Non é ver. Brilliantly Transcribed 

Bloom is on the Rye. Brilliantly Transcribed.. es 

Marche Orientale (Bottesini.) Brilliantly Transcribed... 

Orphée aux Enfers (Divertissement) 

Vaillance (Fantaisie Polka) 

Eco di Napoli (Tarantella Bevignani)... 

Une Perle (Morceau de Salon) 

Le Nid et la Rose (Mélodic) 

Galop de Concert (Le Bearnais) 5 

Tis the Harp in the Air (Wattace.) Brilliantly 
Transcribed. Just Published 

Avant la Danse (Valse Romantique.) Just Published ... 

La Lyre (Nocturne.) Just Published 

Grande Marche Fantastique. Just Published...... igudys 


caco eococ S&S Soooooceoosocooooooooooeoseceo$o 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


Che gioja (Valzer.) Sung by Malle. Marimon. _Intro- 
duced in the Opera of Lon Pasquale. Just Published 
Non so Perché (Melodie-Valzer.) Sung by Mdlle. Colombo 
The Forsaken Nest (‘Le nid abandonné.” Sung by 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini 4 

Never More (‘‘Non é ver.”) With English and French 
words 

Non @ ver (Romanza.) Sung by Signori Ciabatti e Cara- 
VORUB seqreecessasene sedechshsdecocd ies snehbscdh sos Sikbglatineskese 

Non torno (Romanza.) Sung by Signori Ciabatti e Cara- 
voglia 

Lo Scapato. Sung by Mr. Santley .. cosescedte contest 

DOH PALIG (Homignas) «..,.0.0scccecersescorcesccecsndaphsrtass 5 

Io la Perdei (Ditto) 

Torntra (Romanza) 

Ma cosa vuoi da me (Canzonetta) 

Vo Danzar (Valzer.) Sung by Malle. Carlotta Patti 

La Pesca (Canzone.) Sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas .. 

Mergellina, Sung by Signor Stagno 

Il farfallone. Sung by Signor Ferranto 

Un Rosajo (Romanza.) Sung by = ne 

Niente per Forza (Canzonetta) .. bes Wine 
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LONDON: 


‘Feb. 17, 1879, 


Soto 
6 0 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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